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Here’s the way to make money 
out of whole wheat bread: 


Funny, isn’t it, that truly fine-flavored whole wheat bread flour... and gets the flour to you fresh. Why not eniist 
is still rare enough to get people excited? ... And yet Pillsbury flavor to help you build a steady, profitable 
it’s true! volume of whole wheat bread business? 

Right now there’s a bigger opportunity than ever for e 
the baker who produces whole wheat bread that people r’ i i b Pr] 
will really enjoy eating. Because right now millions of i Ss U ry Ss 
women are learning about the food value of whole 
wheat in wartime nutrition classes and through the Wh ole Wh eat Flou rs 
Government's gigantic nutrition program. Give them 
whole wheat bread that their families will /ike, and Famous for flavor and freshness 
they'll buy it steadily — to your profit. 

For flavor’s sake, Pillsbury searches the country for PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
wheats that will make extra-good tasting whole wheat General Offices - Minneapolis, Minn, 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 
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WE have proved, time and again in our labo- BEMI S BRO b AG C0 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks ° . 
600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
Offices: Boston » Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 


time it takes to wash the remaining flour or Denver + Detroit « East Pepperell » Houston 
oe Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 

feed from the bag and remove the S1ZINg from ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
+s New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 

the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that Guns : Beatin « Gaines « Galion - Gee 


Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 


these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 










you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


- BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 
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City. State 












23, 1942 





We shall appreciate the Opportunity of giving FPO aeeseeneanaay 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF IDAHO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Idaho’s Dicklow wheat—ideal for cake 
flour—grows only in the mild climate of the 
Snake River Valley on scientifically irrigated 
lands. That basic reason accounts for the dis- 
tinctive quality of delicate gluten which puts 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF WESTERN FARM LIFE, DENVER 
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Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and 
more above sea level—our company-owned elevators and mills have first 
call on the choice spring and winter wheats which thrive in the fresh, 
mineralized soils of this famed high altitude region. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
At the very head of Kansas’ hard wheat districts are located four 
of this company’s.27 flour mills. And, from the Ozark soft red winter 
wheat belt of southern Missouri comes a distinct sponge flour as well 
as a lower protein dough stage flour—preferred by many cracker bakers. 
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27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 
Sewing the Bahan if America fa wn58 Years 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eave2, COLORADO 





















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 


that you never hear 


criticized. 


FOUNDED BY. 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 














Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


RE ar 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board — We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A, THEIS, President : . 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
i Se? ene arenes present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 














Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies tiers of 
600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri a CERESOTA ° ARISTOS ° HECKERS 
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FLOUR 


HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


Not every miller takes the trouble to mill 












his flour the hard way — 


Hard-boiled selection of the wheat — hard, 


rigid supervision of the milling — hard, un- 


eee tecee . 


sparing checking of the product by baking 
tests that run against the flour rather than 


in its favor. 


But this is the kind of milling that it takes 
to make 
MADE-RITE EASY TO BAKE 
* 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS: COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“She 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘CONFLOMILS”™ 


KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR WICHITA 





(()NSOLIDATEDFLOCR MILLS ({) 


KANSAS 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 








GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 





















Che 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING. SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 








To increase public favor, 


Improve bread flavor— 


ENERJO 


FLOUR 


is the answer to the baker’s prayer 





for a flour that will not only do all 
that might be expected of a high 


grade patent flour, but in addition 
makes the bread taste good. 


ENERJO 


the high quality flour with the wheat 


germ milled in. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 


COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


1882 - 1942 











THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Riverside Code Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











A\rncner-Dantes-/ 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 









MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 















Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
ge . p, | with Vitamins 
and Iron 








Minnesota Girt FLour . . 


long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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“TISMERTA” 








Here is as fine a flour as you can buy. 


Not many flours, indeed, are milled from 
such fine wheat, with such exacting care in 
milling and so rigid adherence to quality 
standards. 


Furthermore, “ISMERTA” has something 
by way of an added priceless ingredient in 
bakery performance,—not just as a sales 
claim but in actual day-to-day delivery of 


the results. 
We invite you to look into this truth a 


little. It almost certainly will pay you in 
doing your wartime job, which is to: 


Use good flour, bake your best, be eco- 
nomical in your production methods. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 
in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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TEA TABLE : 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 
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The World’s Greatest Harvest Field ss 
This little plot of ground—barely a ‘ 
thirty-fifth of the country’s area—this 
year produced enough wheat to supply f 
the world's finest bread to more than : 
one out of every three people in this | : 
broad, free and fortunate land. i 
We are glad to have the privilege : | 
of milling it into fine and always- | t 


dependable flours. s CP 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. E 


SALINA ¢ KANSAS , 
kkk kk kk 
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Meat Rationing Puts Emphasis Upon 
the Proteins of Wheat 


Epitor’s Note.—Current news releases 
by the Bureau of Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, suggest to 
American housewives the available sub- 
stitutes for meat proteins. Among these 
are included the proteins of grains. 

The bureau speaks particularly of 
“whole grains.” Enriched white bread 
and flour are recommended only for their 
niacin content, and they barely “come in- 
to the picture” even in this respect, since 
whole wheat breads or cereals are repre- 
sented as being superior in amount of 
niacin contained. ‘Whole grains are recom- 
mended, too, for their content of ribo- 
flavin and iron, with no mention of en- 
riched white bread’s iron content. Sug- 
gested menus give enriched bread only 
an occasional, and seemingly grudging, 
mention. 

In marked contrast with this treatment 
of enriched flour and bread is an article 
appearing in the current number of Food 
Facts, published by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. Its author is Mrs. Clara G. Sny- 
der, the institute’s director of foods and 
nutrition. The text of it 
printed in full. 


is here re- 
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HEAT is the world’s best 

\) \ bread making cereal chiefly be- 

cause of its proteins. These 
are present in such quantity and are 
of such quality as to make wheat flour 
unique in its ability to make excellent 
batters and doughs. 

Valuable as these proteins are from 
a cookery standpoint, they are often 
overlooked nutritionally. So accustomed 
have we become to classify wheat flour, 
biscuits and breads as starchy foods 
that we forget about their other impor- 
tant nutritive qualities. 

Flour is about 73.5% carbohydrate, 
and biscuits and bread are about 52.5% 
carbohydrate, while their protein con- 
tents average 11% and 9.3%, respec- 
tively. But that protein content is im- 
portant. 

Some other foods, properly classified 
as protein foods, also contain higher 
proportions of fat or carbohydrate than 
of protein. Milk, for example, contains 
5% carbohydrate and 4% fat, as against 
only 3.3% protein. Yet because of the 
quantity consumed, milk is a good source 
of protein as well as of other essential 
nutrients. Cheese of the cheddar type 
contains 34.4% carbohydrate as against 
24.4% protein. Another example is pork 
chops. Although loin chops, only me- 
dium fat, contain 30% fat as against 
16.6% protein, they are classified as a 
protein food rather than as a fat food. 

As a matter of interest, here are fig- 
ures showing the protein content of 





flour and bread, together with those of 
foods usually classified as protein foods: 

Per cent 

Flour 11.0 

Bread 
Biscuits 
av at 6a ct wane ae ees 
Eggs 
PEE BOO. owcescocvcesocnue 
Lamb 
Beef (lean) 
Cheese (cheddar) ...........+. 





Percentage figures alone mean little. 
What counts is the amount of a nutrient 
supplied by the quantity of that food 
that is ordinarily consumed. It is hard- 
ly reasonable or fair to compare a 
pound of bread with one egg, or a slice 
of bread with a quart of milk. But 
comparisons may be made on the basis 
of the amounts of the various foods an 
average individual might eat in a day. 
It should be kept in mind that this is 
simply a comparison of amounts of pro- 
tein. Each of these foods makes many 
other nutritive contributions, and in 
varying amounts. With these reserva- 
tions in mind, the following figures are 
noteworthy: 





4 og flour supply ..«......e00. 

6 slices bread supply......... 16.0 
G Wiecwite SUI sccccccccsae 16.0 
1 pint milk supplies.......... 15.0 
2 eggs supply ....... co fe 
4 oz pork loin supply .. coe ee 
b OS TREND GURTT cccccccccces 21.8 
4 oz lean beef supply........ 24.0 
2 oz cheese supply ..........- 13.8 


There is, of course, a difference in the 
quality of proteins from plant sources 
and from animal sources. Proteins from 
cereals are said to be “incomplete.” This 
means that alone they cannot do an effi- 
cient job of building body tissue and 
repairing wear and tear. Proteins from 
animal sources, on the other hand, are 
complete. Fortunately, these latter, 
when combined with plant proteins, 
make them nutritionally efficient. There 
lies the secret of the goodness of bread 
and milk, of biscuits and milk gravy, 
of spaghetti and meat balls, of ham 
or cheese sandwiches, etc. 

Here is an important point to keep 
in mind when thinking of the food value 
of flour, especially as regards its pro- 
tein value. Flour is never eaten alone. 
To make good biscuits and breads milk 
is usually combined with it. Sometimes 
eggs are added. These foods with flour 
form an efficient combination. 

As food costs rise, and as shortages 
of some of the protein foods (excepting 
milk and cheese) seem to appear on 
the war horizon, it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that the proteins of bis- 
cuits and breads may do their thrifty 
part of the national nutrition job. Thus 
six enriched biscuits or six slices of en- 
riched bread cost 4c or less, while two 
eggs cost almost 7c, and a pint of 
milk 7 or 8c. Meat prices vary widely, 
but a quarter of a pound of meat per 
person is more expensive than six or 
seven slices of bread. Yet they supply 


about the same amount of protein. Cer- 
tainly no one wants to do without the 
delicious flavor of meat, but when budg- 
ets need to be considered it is well to 
remember that biscuits and breads effi- 
ciently help that meat flavor to do its 
utmost. 

Nutrition leaders are agreed that the 
average woman, to be well nourished, 
ought to have about 60 grams of pro- 
tein a day. The average man _ needs 
about 70 grams, while an adolescent boy 
needs from 85 to 100 grams. 

Easy as it is to record such figures, 
a special effort must often be made to 
translate them into food, and thus into 
good nutrition. 

In planning the day’s food, it is re- 
assuring to know that six biscuits or six 
slices of bread will provide 16 to 18 of 
those precious grams of protein. Add 
to these a pint of milk with its 15 grams 
of protein, and you have 33 grams, or a 
little more than half the day’s require- 
ment for a woman. Nor does the bread 
need to be limited to six slices. That 
is a minimum figure, representing only 
two biscuits or two slices of bread per 
meal. Many people, especially men and 
children, eat much more bread than this. 
Nutritionists say that enriched breads 
and cereals may well represent 40% of 
the total calorie intake. In terms of 
food this means that on a 3,000 calorie 
diet from 16 to 18 biscuits or slices of 
bread could be eaten each day. When 
the bread is supplemented with milk 
or cheese, the combination makes an ex- 
cellent, though most economical, dietary 
contribution. Thus adolescent boys or 
young men,—young men like the recruits 
for army and navy,—may well be sup- 
plied with needed proteins by letting 
them eat generously of breads. Their 
protein score card might read something 
like this: 





Grams 

ef | Pre eeve rere rer fT 30.0 
DME Beas esceesasdcvucowon 15.2 
Cr EE. bX. ssc0e bo cicteav ewe 20.0 
65.2 


Add to that 10 biscuits or 10 slices 
of bread, with their 26 to 30 grams of 
protein, and perhaps a generous dish 
of cereal, and the requirements are met. 
Moreover, enriched biscuits and bread 
add importantly to the day’s intake of 
B vitamins and iron, just as the milk 
adds needed calcium and the eggs and 
meat add their generous shares of vita- 
mins and minerals. 

The men responsible for feeding Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces know well how much 
bread contributes to the food value as 
well as to the satisfying qualities of 
meals. They know these millions of 
young men like bread. From 8 to 10 oz 
of bread per man per day disappears 
like magic in army mess rooms. It is 
delicious bread, and it is all made from 


enriched flour. That is the only kind 
of flour the armed forces buy. Home- 
makers, school lunch managers, institu- 
tion managers might do well to follow 
their lead. 

Uncle Sam needs U S§ strong. 


¥ ¥ 


Currently the Journal of the American 
Medical Association editorializes upon 
wheat proteins. This spokesman for the 
medical profession of late has been rather 
solidly in favor of the enriched flour and 
bread movement, but in this instance 
slips back into the old-time wishful think- 
ing about whole wheat and the possibil- 
ity of breaking down the universal prefer- 
ence for white bread. The Journal edi- 
torial is here reprinted.—Ed. 


¥ ¥ 


THE BIOLOGIC VALUE OF WHEAT 
PROTEINS 


HE war has focused attention on 

food, particularly such basic foods 
as wheat. Much has been said about 
the vitamin of wheat but relatively little 
of its protein content. Yet protein is 
just as necessary for life as vitamins 
perhaps and even more so because more 
of it is required to maintain health and 
efficiency. A thorough and conclusive 
study of the biologic value of the pro- 
teins contained in wheat flours is not only 
timely but of great importance in meet- 
ing the wartime needs. Such an investi- 
gation has been recently reported by 
Harriette Chick* from the Division of 
Nutrition of the Lister Institute. The 
results of this investigation show much 
less variation and the results are much 
more conclusive than those of previous 
studies. Moreover, in no other experi- 
ments were all studies made on differ- 
ent flours derived from the same sample 
of wheat. 

Dr. Chick has studied three wheat 
flours, each prepared from the same sam- 
ple of grain. The method of study 
was as follows: Growth of young litter- 
mate rats, shortly after weaning, was 
compared on a diet whose sole protein 
content was derived from the wheat 
flour to be investigated. The rest of the 
diet was adequate in vitamins, minerals 
and fats. The three flours represented 
varying degrees of extraction of the 
whole meal, the first of which contained 
all of the grain and therefore was called 
100%. The second sample was designated 
as “National Wheatmeal,” which con- 
tained 85% of the wheat grain. The 
third flour investigated was that used 
for making ordinary white bread and 


(Continued on page 33.) 


*Chick, Harriette: Biological Value of the 
Proteins Contained in Wheat Flours. Lancet 
1:405 (April 4) 1942. 
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MILLERS RECOMMEND ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY WPB PLAN 


Application of Plant Concentration Idea to Flour Milling Industry 
Discussed at Chicago Meeting—Statistics Are Being 
Prepared to Show Complete Picture of Industry 


By EMMET DOUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The results of the 
meeting of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and representative non- 
members in Chicago, Sept. 17, to consider 
the problem of adjustments involved in the 
War Production Board’s contemplated 
program to concentrate industry were 
officially laid before J. R. Bishop, chief 
of the grain products section of the food 
supply branch of the war agency on 
Sept. 22 by Herman Fakler, Washing- 
ton representative of the organized mill- 
ers. 

At the same time, Mr. Fakler furnished 
the WPB officials with a list of names 
of millers whose appointments to the 
proposed industry advisory committee 
were recommended at the Chicago meet- 
ing. The personnel of the proposed panel 
will not be disclosed until action is taken 
by the WPB upon the list, which in- 
cludes 21 members of the industry, rep- 
resenting both hard wheat and soft wheat 
mills, members and nonmembers of the 
Millers National Federation, and all of 
the principal flour producing sections of 
the country. 

If the names presented by Mr. Fakler 
are approved by Mr. Bishop the panel 
with be referred to T. Spencer Shore, 
director of the division of industry ad- 
visory committees, who in turn must get 
the approval of the legal division before 
the appointments are officially announced. 
If the normal procedure is followed Mr. 
Bishop will be named the government 
presiding officer of the committee. 

Meanwhile, the federation and other 
millers’ organizations have begun to com- 
pile statistics on production, plant ca- 
pacity and equipment, manpower and 
distribution data as well as the location 
of plants with special reference to their 
proximity to wheat producing areas. By 
the time the advisory committee is called 
to Washington for its initial meeting 
with WPB officials the milling trades 
hope to have a comprehensive picture of 
the industry and supporting evidence to 
show its value as an essential contributor 
to the war effort. 


¥ Y¥ 


No Concrete Proposals 
for Milling Considered 


Cuicaco, In1.—The meeting of millers 
in Chicago on Sept. 17 for discussion of 
WPB studies on the concentration of 
industry was attended by 43 men. A 
statement issued by Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, summarized the proceedings as 
follows: 

“The board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation met at a_ special 
meeting in Chicago on Thursday, Sept. 
17, to consider proposals of the War 
Production Board for plant concentra- 
tion. A program of this kind is being 
worked out for a great many civilian 
industries, and flour milling is on the 
WPB list for investigation of possibili- 
ties. Plant concentration is being under- 
taken in a number of industries for 


purposes of saving power, transporta- 
tion and manpower or for making plants 
and equipment available for war pur- 
poses. 

“Discussion at the Chicago meeting 
covered the possible application of the 
plant concentration idea to the flour mill- 
ing industry. It was emphasized that, 
contrary to reports which have been in 
circulation the past week among millers, 
there are now no concrete proposals for 
this industry under definite consideration. 
The War Production Board has been 
making surveys of various war manu- 
facturing centers which are short of 
labor in an effort to determine whether 
civilian enterprises might be reduced in 
these areas. This inquiry is in a very 
preliminary state. 

“The board of directors accepted the 
request of the War Production Board 
for the nomination of a group of millers 
to serve as the industry committee for 
the flour milling industry. This commit- 
tee, when appointed by the War Produc- 
tion Board, will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the War Production Board 
on all plant concentration ‘proposals in- 
volving flour mills. It is expected that 
the formal appointment will be made in 
the near future. The nominees agreed 
to by the federation’s board of directors 
were selected with due regard to geo- 
graphical location, size and kind of mills 
and other factors which necessarily need 
to be taken into account. 

“The federation board of directors also 
directed the immediate collection of cer- 
tain important statistical and other in- 
formation which the industry will need 
in future consideration of this far-reach- 
ing question.” 

¥v Y¥ 
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Industry Mobilization 
Proposed by Senator 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Total mobiliza- 
tion of industry is provided in a resolu- 
tion drafted by Senator Hill of Ala- 
bama, which would lay down a govern- 
mental policy of universal service for 
all citizens and give President Roose- 
velt control over “material resources, 
industrial organizations and_ services” 
vital for war. 

Under the proposal, the government 
would be empowered to direct the man- 
agement of any industrial plant to pro- 
duce any type of war equipment needed 
and to insure that the plant would be 
manned. 
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HAND BOOKS ILLUSTRATE USE 
OF FIR PLYWOOD IN BUILDING 
A catalog which describes industrial 
uses of fir plywood has just been pub- 
lished by the fir plywood industry. The 
material points out that plywood has 
gained new importance as a load-bearing 
structural material, and that with its 
increased use a need for detailed facts 
about its properties has become apparent. 
The industrial handbook is a collection 








of articles discussing plywood applica- 
tions. These articles describe in detail 
the part the panels are playing in build- 
ing such things as boxes, barrels, grain 
bins, bakery proofing cabinets, blackout 
panels, etc. In addition, a second book- 
let is available for engineers and archi- 
tects who need definite technical data. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE S. CHESBRO DIES 
FOLLOWING HEART ATTACK 


Cuicaco, Itt.—George S. Chesbro, man- 
ager of the Newsome Feed Co., Chicago, 
died suddenly the afternoon of Sept. 20 
from a heart attack. 

Mr. Chesbro seemingly had been in 
good health, and had been at his office 
on Saturday. On Sunday he and Mrs. 
Chesbro had visited a restaurant near 
Joliet, Ill, and he was stricken when 
getting into his automobile. 

Mr. Chesbro was a well-known jobber 
of millfeeds and had a host of friends 
in the feed industry. He was 50 years 
of age. He was born in Virginia, but 
had lived in the North for many years. 
He was purchasing agent for the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., for about 
10 years, leaving that company in the 
spring of 1928. He then became asso- 
ciated with J. P. Parks, of Kansas City, 
in the feed brokerage business, opening 
an office in Chicago. A few years later 
he became associated with the Newsome 
Feed Co., being its manager until his 
death. 

Surviving Mr. Chesbro are his widow, 
his mother, a brother and a sister, who 
live at Claremont, Va. 

E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Louisville, 
Ohio, came to Chicago to attend the 
funeral services. Also attending was 
J. R. Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis. 
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KROGER SALES UP 29% 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.’s sales 
during the four weeks ended Sept. 5, 
amounted to $30,016,517, the firm reports, 
up 29.7% from the corresponding period 
of 1941, when the total was $23,136,618. 
For the 36 weeks ended Sept. 5, net sales 
reported totaled $255,506,216, an increase 
of 26.8% over the $201,420,815 volume in 
the year-ago period. 
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BUCKWHEAT ASSOCIATION 
SETS ACREAGE AT 88.23% 
OF LAST YEAR’S FIGURE 


Ermira, N. Y.—Buckwheat acreage 
this year is estimated to be 88.23% that 
of last year and the yield is set at 98.33% 
of last season’s, according to views of 
the Buckwheat Association members ay- 
eraged at the annual meeting of the 
group held here Sept. 18. Approximately 
55 attended. 

A canvass to determine concepts of 
those present on the price to be paid for 
recleaned buckwheat resulted in an aver- 
age of $1.427, the figures submitted 
ranging from a low of $1.15 to a high of 
$1.75. 

George V. Dayton, Towanda, Pa., was 
re-elected president and P. G. Schumach- 
er, Cohocton, N. Y., was renamed secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Secretary Schumacher was authorized 
by resolution to write Joseph Eastman, 
director of defense transportation, re- 
questing the establishment of a special 
minimum of 60,000 lbs on buckwheat 
grain, in lieu of the load required under 
ODT order No. 18. Buckwheat; natural- 
ly high in moisture, will sustain damage 
very easily if loaded too deeply in a car, 
it was pointed out. 
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Acute Lack of Farm 
Labor Cutting Live- 
stock Count 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The farm weekly Prairie 
Farmer, citing a survey of four great 
midwestern agricultural states, points out 
that an acute labor shortage would cut 
1943 food production seriously and urged 
the government to institute a farm labor 
draft. 

As a result of the labor shortage in 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, the newspaper said, many farmers 
have been forced to disperse entire dairy 
herds, others have been forced to reduce 
their plans for livestock and crop pro- 
duction next year, and some have sold 
their farms. 





The newspaper cited as reasons for the 
shortage high wages in industry—often 
5 to 10 times a farm hand’s wages— 
and the draft. 





CCC SOYBEAN STORAGE RATES SAME 
AS THOSE OF WHEAT 


——Q 
Country Elevators to Be Allowed Only 3c Handling Charges 
and % of One Cent for Auxiliary Services—Ware- 
housemen Expected to Apply for 5c Rate 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Commodity Credit Corp. has made it 
plain that soybean storage rates will be 
identical with those applying to wheat 
under the Uniform Agreement but that 
country elevators handling soybeans un- 
der the CCC or processors’ contract will 
be allowed 31/,c as handling charges and 
an additional %,c to cover auxiliary serv- 
ices required under the soybean program. 

Country warehousemen had requested a 
total rate of 5c, and it is expected that. 
they will again apply for this relief as 
some say they cannot operate under the 


present total rate allowed. CCC also 
said that the first storage year for beans 
would end on Sept. 30. 

Soybean drying in terminal elevators 
is now the subject of discussion between 
the CCC and terminal operators. There 
is some question whether the warehouse- 
men or the CCC want a contract under 
which terminal and subterminal elevators 
could buy soybeans and carry them inde- 
pendently, provided the price is pro- 
tected within a certain length of time. 
These discussions have not yet reached 
the stage where a contract draft has 
been offered by either side. 
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CHARLES F. FREIHOFER, 
CO-FOUNDER OF BAKING 
ENTERPRISES, DEAD AT 82 


PumapveLpHia, Pa.—Charles F. Frei- 
hofer, a founder of the Freihofer Baking 
Co., one of the largest privately owned 
bakeries in the country, died at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., Sept. 12. His age 
was 82. 

Mr. Freihofer, with his brother, Wil- 
liam, who died several years ago, founded 
the Philadelphia baking firm 58 years ago. 
He also founded the Charles Freihofer 
Baking Co. in Troy, Albany and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and a bakery by the same 
name in Indianapolis, Ind. 

In 1884 Charles and William Freihofer, 
impressed with the possibilities of home 
deliveries of breads and cakes, established 
their business and at the outset were 
their own bakers, salesmen and distribu- 
tors. 

After a short time the business proved 
so successful that they were able to 
obtain financial backing and extend their 
enterprise until it became one of largest 
in Philadelphia. 

Before Charles retired in 1921 several 
branches were established in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware and he 
had founded the New York and Indiana 
companies. 

He leaves a widow, Annette S; four 
sons, Charles C., Frank A., Edwin H. 
and Walter B., and four daughters. 
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LOAN WHEAT INTO STORAGE 
SHOWS STEADY ADVANCE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The rate of flow 
of new wheat into storage under federal 
loan shows a steady advance for the last 
three weeks, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
reports, as total grain under loan as of 
Sept. 12 reached 144,036,338 bus. 

In the last week of August, wheat 
flow to loan storage was at rate of 15,- 
000,000 bus, the following week 21,000,- 
000 bus entered storage and the week of 
Sept. 12 saw the agency grant loans on 
31,000,000 more bus. 

Averaging $1.14 bu, total loan value 
of the wheat in store on Sept. 12 was 
$165,742,849.60, the corporation said. 

Tans had been completed on 36,936,- 
640 bus stored on farms and 107,072,698 
bus stored in warehouses. 
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THREE MILLS PARTICIPATE 
IN AMA FLOUR PURCHASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The wheat flour 
purchase of 111,629 bbls by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration on 
Sept. 8 was made from the following 
firms: Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, 44,232 bbls, f.o.b. Topeka, $4.99 
bbl; Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
f.o.b. that point, 44,9388 bbls at $5.12 
and 14,012 bbls at $4.68; Houston Mill- 
ing Co., f.o.b. Houston, 8,447 bbls at 
$4.26. 





¥ ¥ 
Other Cereals Purchased 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Successful bidders 
on purchases made Sept. 10 by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration — in- 
cluded: Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, 504,000 Ibs corn grits, f.o.b. 
Milwaukee, in osnaburgs, $2.17 cwt; Rals- 
ton-Purina Co., St. Louis, 109,188 Ibs 
corn flakes, .1009c Ib, and 28,800 Ibs 
wheat flakes, .1325c lb, both f.o.b. Battle 
Creek, packed in moisture proof cartons 














in solid fiber case; Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, 30,000 Ibs farina, f.o.b. Cedar 
Rapids, commercial packages in solid 
fiber case, .0595c lb. On Sept. 11, the 
AMA bought from General Foods Corp., 
f.o.b. Kankakee, IIl., 700,000 lbs of corn 
flour in double bags (sheeting and osna- 
burg), at $2.43 cwt. 

On Sept. 16, 750,000 lbs of 37% linseed 
meal were bought from Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Buffalo, at $1.875 cwt, f.o.b. 
Edgewater, in new or used bags. 
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NEBRED WHEAT WINS TOP 
AWARD IN NEBRASKA TEST 


Lincotn, Nes.—Nebred wheat won top 
honors for the third consecutive year in 
the Nebraska milling and baking contest 
held in connection with the Nebraska 
State Fair. From a total of 32 entries, 
Robert Ludvik’s Nebred was chosen as 
the prize winning sample, following care- 
ful laboratory tests. Second prize was 
won by a sample of Nebred grown by 
F. G. Keasling, of Clay County, and 
third place went to Theodore Oswald, 
Hamilton County, who entered a sample 
of Cheyenne. 

Nebred and Cheyenne are both Turkey 
selections which have met with consider- 
able favor among Nebraska wheat farm- 
ers. Cheyenne is the leading variety in 
western Nebraska, while Nebred is in- 
creasing rapidly in the east and central 
portions of the state. From the bakers’ 
standpoint, Nebred is characterized by 
the elasticity of its gluten while Cheyenne 
excels in gluten strength. There is an 
abundance of certified seed available 
for distribution in the state this fall. 

In judging the contest samples, 60 
points were allotted for baking quality, 
30 points for milling and only 10 points 
for external appearance. Judges who 
milled and baked the samples were: Walt 
Urban, chief chemist, Omaha Grain Ex- 
change; Jack Johnson, Gooch Milling 
Co., and R. M. Sandstedt, chairman of 
the Agricultural Chemistry Department, 
University of Nebraska. 

The three winning samples in the Ne- 
braska contest will be entered in the 
American Royal milling and baking con- 
test to be held in Kansas City Oct. 28-30. 
They will compete against similarly 
chosen samples from Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Kansas. 
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FROEDTERT PAYS DIVIDENDS 

MiLtwavukKEE, Wis.—A dividend of 20c 
a share on common stock, plus an extra 
dividend of 20c, has been declared by 
directors of the Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., Milwaukee. An_ equal 
amount was paid in the same quarter 
last year. The current dividends bring 
the total paid on common during 1942 
to $1. 

A 80c per share quarterly dividend 
was also declared on the preferred stock, 
with all dividends payable Nov. 1, to 
stock on record as of Oct. 15. 

Kurtis R. Froedtert was _ re-elected 
president and chairman of the board, 
with Mord Bogie and James P. Hess- 
burg re-elected vice presidents and Al- 
vin C. Cord, secretary-treasurer. 
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WILLIAM KELLY APPOINTS BROKER 

New York, N. Y.—E. S. Thompson, 
New York flour broker, has taken on the 
account of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, for representa- 
tion in the metropolitan district. 
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Old Landmark Mill Still in Use 


HE “Red Mill” is one of the few 


old landmarks in Indiana. Joseph 
Hough, who built the plant in 1822, re- 
ceived the buckskin title to the section 
of land, the first land grant issued in 
Shelby County. 

In 1820 Joseph Hough left Brook- 
ville, Ind., by way of the old Wetzel 
trail, to settle near Big Sugar Creek 
just north of Boggstown, Ind. He was 
a miller by trade; and, after erecting a 
cabin for his family, he built the mill 
that has been known ever since as the 
“Red Mill.” Like most old mills of the 
earlier days, this one had a saw mill 
in connection with it, and logs were 
hauled from great distances and cut 
into siding and clapboards for settlers’ 
cabins. 

For some time flour milling was a 
side line, and most of Mr. Hough’s time 
was given to sawing wood. The first 
burrs, brought from Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
ox team, were several months en route. 
When the first harvest wheat was 
brought from all around, the pioneer 
farmers were obliged to wait their turn 
at the mill and sometimes had to remain 
over night. 

Early settlers near the mill were not 
molested by the Indians, who feared the 
strange construction. It is said that 
they watched its building with interest, 
but after they saw grain converted into 
meal and flour, they declared the mill to 
be the work of an evil spirit and never 
returned. 

Joseph Hough operated the mill until 
1868 and then sold it to John Rasp, a 
miller who had come from Bavaria. 
Mr. Rasp had “worked his way west” 
from New York looking for an oppor- 
tunity in the land of fortune. He im- 
mediately made some changes in the 
mill, enlarging the building and adding 
storage bins to accommodate the farm- 
ers who brought their wheat on deposit. 
Another set of burrs was installed, one 
being used for flour and the other for 
meal. It was soon after Mr. Rasp took 
over the mill, too, that the brand name, 
“Red Mill’s Best,” was adopted. The 
name is still a favorite among the older 
women of the community. 

Fred Rasp, who succeeded his father 
as miller, further expanded the business, 
and the products of the concern were 
soon being sold in every community for 
miles around. In the early eighties feed 


grinding developed into a large volume 
of the business. 


John Rasp died in 





1900, but for some time after the mill 
continued to operate under the name 
“Rasp & Son.” 

About the turn of the century con- 
siderable trouble arose over water rights, 
and the case that resulted became a 
bitter fight. Clippings of decisions in 
water right cases from the old trade 
papers saved the day for the mill, and 
after four years of litigation the case 
was decided in favor of Fred Rasp. 

In 1908 the old dam was taken out, 
and a new concrete dam 275 ft long, 
which afforded plenty of water on which 
to operate, was built across Big Sugar 


Creek. In 1921 the mill was purchased 
by F. R. Garver, a nephew of Mr. 
Rasp. 


Nothing about the mill is old-fashioned 
now but the old structure with its hand- 
hewn beams, which houses a complete 
new mill, The plant has ample storage 
space for wheat and corn. Its capacity 
is 25 bbls of flour, 20 tons of feed and 
20 tons of meal a day. The new and 
aggressive proprietor is anxious to make 
all modern improvements. So the burrs 
now lie idle in the scale shed, and the 
old toll dish is gone. Flour and feed 
of the mill are packed in 100-lb sacks, 
each one bearing the old trade-mark, 
“Red Mill’s Best.” 
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AMERICAN STORES CITED 
ON OPA PRICE VIOLATION 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Stores Co., operator of a chain of 300 
groceries in New Jersey, and others in 
Delaware, has been charged with viola- 
tion of the OPA regulations by the re- 
gional counsel on claim that the company 
has “impeded the war effort.” 
plaint lists two instances where the con- 








The com- 


cern allegedly graded meats higher than 
their actual quality and sold them at 
prices above the established ceiling. 

A temporary injunction restrains the 
company from continuing these alleged 
practices and it must appear in the 
United States District Court here on 
Sept. 23 to show cause why the injunc- 
tion should not be made permanent. 
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HEADS CONSOLIDATED CO. 
Wiynirec, Man.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Consolidated Grain 
Co., Ltd., C. E, Hayles was appointed 
president. He was formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 
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EXPORTERS COMPLETE 
ORGANIZATION PLANS 


Latin American Trade Discussed at Ex- 
ecutive Meeting of New Flour 
Millers’ Group 


Cuicaco, I1nu.—Final plans for the or- 
ganization of the new Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association were perfected and 
trade conditions in the Latin American 
countries were discussed at an executive 
meeting held here Sept. 16. Henry H. 
Cate, first vice president, was in charge. 
The Washington office of the association 
was opened Sept. 21 with W. T. Mc- 
Arthur as secretary and general man- 
ager. 

Millers present at the Chicago meeting 
included: 

A. F. Anglemeyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; Sydney Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. F. Baus- 
man, General Mills, Inc., New York City; 
A. C. Bredeson, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; John W. Cain, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Henry 
H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas; W. J. DeWinter, Jr., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle; R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; B. G. Good- 
erum, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. 

R. H. Hommel, Jr., B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago; M. A. Irizarry, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; E. H. Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash; C. R. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls; E. P. Mitchell, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; F. A. Tucker, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn; A. 
B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Herman Fakler, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C; W. 
T. McArthur, Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
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Indiana’s Corn and 
Soybean Crops Large 
INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Indiana’s average 
corn production probably will hit 52 bus 
to the acre this year for an all-time 
record yield, according to the monthly 
crop report released by Purdue Uni- 
versity. The Sept. 1 outlook, announced 
by M. M. Justin, Purdue agricultural 
statistician, was for a total corn produc- 
tion in the state of 212,732,000 bus, ex- 
ceeded only twice in the state’s history 
—both times on much larger acreages. 
At the same time, Mr. Justin said, the 
soybean harvest was expected to amount 
to 29,400,000 bus, about twice the pre- 
vious state record. The average soybean 
yield was expected to be around 20 bus 
an acre, equaled only in 1938. 
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Government Canned Fish 
Requirements Announced 


Government requirements of canned 
salmon, Maine sardines and _ pilchards 
from the 1942 pack of these fish have 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. Under War Production 
Board order M-86b, the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration was designated 
as the agency to purchase these canned 
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fish requirements of the military forces, 
for lend-lease shipment and for other 
government distribution. 

The salmon canning industry was noti- 
fied by the AMA that the government 
will require at least 60% of each canner’s 
pack of steelhead, sockeye, chinock, red 
cohoes, pink and chum. After salmon 
canners have offered this part of of their 
pack to AMA, it is expected that they 
will receive releases of 20% of their 
pack of each of these species for their 
normal trade outlets. The remaining 
20% of their pack will be retained by the 
canners until it is determined whether 
or not this final 20% of the pack or 
any part of it will be required by the 


government. Otherwise it will be re- 
leased to the trade. 
Government requirements of Maine 


sardines have been placed at a minimum 
of 2,250 cases. This will take slightly 
over two thirds of the estimated 1942 
pack of 3,000,000 cases. 

In the case of pilchards, government 
requirements have been set at a minimum 
of 3,325,000 cases from an estimated 1942 
pack of four to five million cases, 
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TENMARQ WINS QUALITY 
AWARD IN KANSAS WHEATS 


Howard Hanson, Shawnee County 
farmer and certified seed grower, won 
the first prize of $10 on his sample of 
Tenmarq in the hard wheat section of 
the Wheat Quality Class, in the milling 
and baking contest at the Kansas Free 
Fair at Topeka, Dr. John H. Parker, 
director, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, has announced. Neal Stroup, 
of Fontana, Miami County, received first 
prize of $10 on his sample of Clarkan, 
in the soft wheat section. 

J. J. Lohrmeyer, of Kanza Farms, 
Logan, Norton County, received second 
prize of $9 for his sample of Turkey hard 
wheat. Ed Visser, of Riley, received 
third prize of $8 on his sample of Ten- 
marq hard wheat. Aloys Schwermann, 
of Topeka, won the second prize of $8 
in the soft wheat section of the Wheat 











WICKARD ASKS FARMERS 
TO DROP LABOR COST BID 


WasHINGTON, D. C.— Secretary 
Wickard appealed to the farmers of 
the nation to take the lead in paving 
the way for stabilization of prices 
and wages by dropping their fight for 
compensation for the increased cost of 
farm labor. 

Wickard asserted the inclusion of 
new factors such as labor, which 
would boost the parity level, would 
require an increase in farm prices and 
result in a demand from industrial 
labor for compensating increases in 
pay. 

Wickard intimated he favors fixing 
of farm prices at current levels re- 
gardless of parity, with returns to 
farmers on crops now below parity 
to be boosted to parity levels by sub- 
sidies. 

He advocated this particularly in 
respect to feed crops, arguing that 
current prices are favorable to the 
dairy and meat producers and should 
be kept there to stimulate production 
in those lines, with the producers of 
the feed crops getting help through 
subsidies. 
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Hard Red Spring Wheat Quality 
Above Average Despite Weather 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The quality of 
the hard red spring wheat crop appears 
to be above average, but not quite up 
to that of last season, early inspection 
returns from markets 
However, durum wheat is grading 
considerably below average and below 
receipts inspected during the same period 
last year, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the receipts of 
hard red spring wheat inspected during 
August graded No. 2 or better compared 
with 78% last season and 57% for the 
8-year period 1934-41, while 7% graded 
lower than No. 3 compared with only 
3% in 1941 and with 21% for the 8-year 
average. The percentage which classified 
as dark northern spring was slightly 
lower than last season and for the 8-year 
average. Rains over a portion of the 
belt during the harvesting season resulted 
in 4% of the receipts inspected during 
August grading “tough.” Not since 1937 
have August inspections shown more than 
1% grading “tough.” 

The quality of the durum wheat is ex- 
ceptionally low this season, mostly be- 
cause of high moisture content and dam- 
aged. Unfavorable weather during the 
harvesting period resulted in 18% of the 
receipts inspected during August grad- 
ing “tough.” This compares with 4% 
for the same period last year and only 
1% for the 8-year average. Only 58% 
of the inspected receipts graded No. 2 
or better compared with 75% for last 
season and 81% for the 1934-41 average. 
The percentage which classified as hard 
amber durum this season dropped to 


representative 
show. 


87 compared with 95 for the 8-year aver- 
age. 

Late August inspections of hard red 
winter wheat show a slightly smaller 
percentage falling into the higher grades 
than earlier in the season. However, 
the crop this season is grading much 
higher than for the same period last 
year. Eighty-three per cent of the re- 
ceipts inspected at representative mar- 
kets during July and August graded 
No. 2 or better compared with 58% last 
year and 59% for the 8-year average. 

The quality of soft red winter wheat 
showed no improvement during the last 
half of August, with only about 56% 
grading No. 2 or better. A slightly 
larger percentage during late August 
graded “tough,” reflecting the continued 
unfavorable threshing weather. 

The quality of white wheats on the 
Pacific Coast is unusually good this sea- 
son, with 92% of the inspected receipts 
during July and August grading No. 2 
or better. This compares with 87% 
for the corresponding period last season 
and a seasonal average of 90%. Smut 
dockage appears to be less important 
but a somewhat smaller percentage than 
last season classified as hard white. 

Rye receipts inspected during the last 
half of August were lower in quality than 
earlier inspections. Fifty-nine per cent 
of the rye receipts inspected July through 
August graded No. 2 or better compared 
with 73% for the same period last year 
and with 72% for the 1934-41 average. 
The proportion grading “tough” de- 
creased about 6% during the last half 
of August. 





Quality Class, on his sample of Kawvale. 
Alfred Hanson, of Topeka, won third 
prize of $6 on a sample of Kawvale in 
the soft wheat section. 

Exhibitors were required to show bushel 
samples in the Wheat Quality Class. 
This tends to discourage the showing of 
hand-picked “garden” samples by pro- 
fessionals and encourages the showing 
of wheat direct from the field, except 
for cleaning with a farm fanning mill. 
Serving with Dr. Parker on the tech- 
nical judging committee of the Wheat 
Quality Class were Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
head of the Department of Milling In- 
dustry, and L. P. Reitz, plant breeder, 
both of Kansas State College; T. R. 
West, Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka; 
W. C. Meyer, chemist, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, and Harlan Deaver, 
master farmer, of Sabetha. 
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Arthur Ebinger Wins 
New York Bakers 
Golf Tournament 

New York, N. Y.—Arthur C. Ebinger, 
Ebinger Baking Co., won first prize in 
the golf tournament held by the Bakers 
Club at the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Sept. 15. Jack Mac- 
Manus, Cushman’s Sons, Inc., won sec- 
ond prize, John J. Bennett, National 
Grain Yeast Corp., third prize, and John 
J. Sheehan, Sherman Paper Products 
Corp., won fourth prize. E. L. Timber- 
man, Continental Baking Co., won the 





members’ blind bogey prize, and E. 


Kunze the guest prize. 
Joseph A. Lee, chairman ef the golf 


committee, presided at a business meet- 
ing following dinner. Percy T. Storr, 
Food Materials Corp., New York, was 
elected a resident member of the club. 
A telegram was sent to G. Warren 
Wheeler, publisher of Bakers Review, 
who is now on active duty as a captain 
in the Aviation Corps wishing him good 
luck. “Babe” Ruth, former home run 
king of the New York Yankees, was a 
guest of R. F. Kilthau at the meeting. 
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Wheat Marketings 
Influenced by 
Income Tax 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—A special report 
covering wheat conditions in Kansas em- 
phasizes the possible effect of income 
taxes upon the marketing of wheat by 
large growers. Much wheat, it says, has 
gone under the loan, but there still is a 
considerable amount of free wheat, the 
disposition of which will not be decided 
until the price situation is more fully 
clarified. Country selling is just now 
very light, although the price nets more 
than $1 to the producer. Then, com- 
menting on the uncertainties, the report 
says that producers of from 5,000 to 
20,000 bus of wheat are disposed to 
divide their income by holding part of 
their crop over until next year. Sum- 
marizing the storage situation, it states 
that most of the Kansas crop is under 
cover of some sort, but much of the farm 
storage is insufficient to entitle the wheat 
to government loan. Heavy rains have 
damaged the quality of exposed wheat. 
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QUAKER OATS PROFITS 
PLACED AT $4,335,812 


Federal Tax Fund Amounts to $2,615,496 
—Sales Higher—Synthetic Rubber 
Plant Discussed 


Quaker Oats Co. and wholly owned 
domestic and Canadian subsidiaries re- 
ported net income for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 amounting to $4,335,812, 
equal after requirements on the preferred 
stock to $4.64 a common share. Because 
of a change in the fiscal period, the 
only comparison available is consolidated 
net income of $4,080,444 or $4.28 a 
common share reported for the year 
ended Dee. 31, 1941. 

The provisions for federal taxes 
amounted to $2,615,496, while a sum of 
$2,101,276 was appropriated for this pur- 
pose at the end of 1941. Net sales were 
reported at $90,140,230, against $72,- 
982,669 for the 12 months of 1941. 

John Stuart, chairman, informed stock- 
holders that priorities, shortages, reports 
and regulations are increasing the com- 
pany’s costs and complicating operations. 
He disclosed negotiations with the gov- 
ernment covering the project of entrust- 
ing Quaker Oats with the planning and 
operation under a management fee of a 
plant designed to produce a_ synthetic 
rubber ingredient. He added that a 
munition plant to be operated for the 
government will start production in Oc- 
tober. 

Current assets were $29,569,298 and 
current liabilities $5,257,481, compared 
with 1941-end figures of $31,767,168 and 
$6,231,132. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties increased to $11,192,908, from $11,- 
088,024, and inventories receded to $12,- 
219,167 from $14,819,667, six months 
earlier. A nonconsolidated reserve was 
made against German and Danish invest- 
ments, amounting to $1,109,679, which 
Mr. Stuart said, more than covers its 
value. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ODT ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
ON LEASING OF TRUCKS 


Several questions concerning leasing of 
trucks under General Orders ODT No. 3, 
revised, and No. 17 have been answered 
in formal interpretations issued by Jack 
Garrett Scott, general counsel of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 





QUESTION NO. 1 


Private carrier may lease from another 
such carrier.—Private carrier “A” op- 
erates from X to Y with full loads and 
returns empty. Private carrier “B” op- 
erates in the reverse direction with full 
loads and returns empty. Can either 
of these carriers lease equipment from 
the other so that the lessee carrier can 
operate with capacity loads in both direc- 
tions? : 
Decision.—Yes. Section 501.69 (a) (2) 
of Order No. 17 requires, under the cir- 
cumstances therein described, motor car- 
riers (including private carriers) to “en- 
deavor in good faith . . to lease or 
rent such truck . . . to another person 
for the transportation of property. The 
lease arrangement must be in good faith, 
and so the leased vehicle must, for the 
period of the lease, virtually become the 
property of the lessee and be operated 
by him as though it were his property. 
He must assume all of the responsibili- 
ties attendant upon its operation, includ- 


ing the direction and control of the ve- 
hicle and its operations. 


QUESTION NO. 2 

Leases between private carriers—status 
of lessee.—Will a lease arrangement made 
as above described change the status of 
the lessee carrier from a private to a con- 
tract carrier? 

Decision.—No, if the lessee transports 
only his own freight in the leased vehicle. 
Lessee loses his status as a private car- 
rier if he transports lessor’s or any other 
freight for compensation. 


QUESTION NO. 3 

Private carrier leases—mileage reduc- 
tion—When a vehicle is operated by 
lessee under a lease is lessor or. lessee 
responsible for, or charged with the duty 
of, making the mileage reduction of 25% 
required by Order No. 17, Section 501.67? 

Decision.—The leasing of a vehicle by 
one carrier to another has no effect 
whatever upon the responsibility of each 
carrier to reduce the mileage in each of 
his own operating units. Said section 
501.67 requires: “Each motor carrier shall 
reduce the total mileage of motor trucks 
operated in each operating unit during 
any calendar month by not less than 
25% of the total mileage of motor trucks 
operated by such carrier in the same op- 
erating unit during the corresponding 
calendar month of 1941... .” It is 
apparent that the requirement does not 
pertain to the operation of any specific 
motor vehicle, but to the over-all opera- 
tions of vehicles in each unit. Conse- 
quently, there is no obligation to reduce 
the mileage of any specific truck so long 
as the required reduction is made in 
over-all operations in the unit. The 
introduction of another vehicle into the 
unit, whether by purchase, lease, or other- 
wise, does not change the permitted mile- 
age of that unit but the mileage incurred 
by the operation of such vehicle while 
in the unit must be charged against the 
permitted mileage of that unit. There- 
fore, it follows that the leasing of a 
vehicle has no effect other than that the 
mileage of the leazed vehicle is to be 
charged against the lessee carrier. 


QUESTION NO. 4 


Lease of space in a truck.—Would the 
lease by a private carrier of space in 
his truck to carry lessee’s freight change 
lessor’s status as a private carrier? 

Decision—Yes. The so-called lessor 
would become, in respect of the goods 
carried in such space, a carrier for com- 
pensation. The lease of property or 
space in or upon property imports pos- 
session, control or use by the lessee. In 
the case put, possession and control of 





ENGLAND BOOSTS BREAD 

AND CUTS POTATO PRICES 

Lonvon, ENG.—The food ministry 
has ordered the price of bread in- 
creased from 8 to 9 pence (15c) for 
a four-pound loaf and simultaneously 
announced the price of potatoes would 
be cut to an average of a penny a 
pound. 

The price changes are in line with 
a government campaign to reduce 
consumption of bread and increase 
consumption of potatoes. 

The price of bread has been kept 
stable since the start of the war by 
a subsidy of between £75 000,000 and 
£80,000,000 ($300,000,000 and $320,- 
000,000). 
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Millers Order Large Quantities 
of Bags Made from Osnaburgs 


New York, N. Y.—The long awaited 
spurt in demand for cotton bags made 
from osnaburgs and sheetings has finally 
hit this market. Flour and feed millers 
are entering orders for large purchases, 
asking for immediate delivery in most in- 
stances to fill in depleted stocks. 

As a consequence of the greatly in- 
creased demand the bag manufacturers 
are seeking large quantities of gray 
goods for bagging materials to fill the 
orders. A particularly heavy call was 
reported for 40-inch 3.75 construction 
and demand continues from potato bag- 
gers for 36-inch 3.90 yard osnaburgs. 

Lack of definite indications on the 
price control program and other uncer- 
tainties in Washington keep the cotton 
market in a narrow range, with members 
of the trade reluctant to venture too far 
before more definite decisions are made. 

Some liquidation developed as a result 
of Senator Barkley’s explanation that 
President Roosevelt did not intend to 
infer that he favored an upward revi- 
sion of the parity structure when he 
remarked that labor costs should be 
included. He did not mean farm labor 
costs, but cost of labor in articles pur- 
chased by the farmer, according to Sena- 
tor Barkley. Aside from this reaction 
the trade and speculative interests con- 
tinue on the sidelines awaiting develop- 
ments in the legislation. 

Some observers anticipate that farmers 
will sell part of their new cotton crop 
to create hedge pressure in the market 
during the delay in price control meas- 
ures. 

Reports from Canada indicate a dwin- 
dling supply of bagging materials, with 
the possibility of demand for sheetings 
in the offing. It is claimed that Cana- 
dian bagging firms are seeking delivery 


of sheetings recently purchased from 
companies in this country on A-2 pri- 
ority ratings. 

During August stocks of burlap in 
this country including spot and afloat 
goods decreased 13,000,000 yards, hitting 
a new low figure of 107,000,000 yards. 
During the month only 16,000,000 yards 
were cut up. Supplies of sacking cloth 
in Calcutta at the end of August in- 
creased 4,000,000 yards to a total of 210,- 
000,000 yards, including 30,000,000 yards 
of government cloth, as against 206,000,- 
000 yards at the end of July, including 
21,000,000 yards of government cloth. 

Stocks of Hessian cloth at the primary 
center at the end of August increased 
78,000,000 yards over July figures to 
reach a total of 697,000,000. Of this to- 
tal 105,000,000 yards was government 
cloth and 199,000,000 yards represented 
made-up sandbags. 

Figures recently released by the Bureau 
of the Census showed that cotton con- 
sumed during August totaled 925,089 
bales of lint and 122,138 of linters. This 
compared with 995,041 and 128,123 in 
July of this year, and 872,035 and 130,- 
965 in August of last year. 

The New York burlap market still 
continues quiet with importers hoping 
for signs of improvement of shipping 
conditions in India. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.79 as compared with 
17.18 a year ago. 





space in the truck would run with the 
possession and control of the truck. 


QUESTION NO. 5 


Lease to a shipper—May a shipper 
who engages in no transportation opera- 
tion lease a motor truck from a private, 
contract or common carrier? If so, what 
is the status of the lessor? 

Decision—The questions stated are 
questions for decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in respect of in- 
terstate commerce and by state regula- 
tory bodies in respect of intrastate com- 
merce. While our Orders Nos. 3 (Rev.) 
(in Sec.°501.6 (a) (2) and 17 (in Sec. 
501.69 (a) (2)) require common, con- 
tract and private carriers to lease trucks 
to others, the orders do not require any 
unauthorized operations or any change 
in the status of carriers. 


——FEED FOR VICTORY 


Philadelphia, New York 
and Baltimore Bakers 
to Play Golf 


The annual outing of the Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia will be held at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 25-27. 





There will be a golf tournament, when 
the Philadelphia bakers will compete 
with bakers from New York and Balti- 
more for the Marshall Cup. On the eve- 
ning of Sept. 26 following the golf tour- 
nament, an elaborate banquet will be 
served after which there will be a floor 





show. The golf committee consists of 
Frank M. Hawkins, A. N. Eckhardt, 
R. E. Bauer, L. D. Edson, G. L. Conly, 
Harold Grim, T. M. Holt, G. A. Jahn, 
H. Muller Thym, P. S. Lord, R. H. 
Rand, R. P. Smith, H. P. Weierman and 
William McCarthy. C. H. Bollinger will 
act as master of ceremonies. 
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ELEVATOR MEN HEAR ABOUT 
“KEY-MAN” TRAINING COURSES 


John Lamb, assistant district repre- 
sentative for the War Manpower Com- 
mission, was a featured speaker at the 
September meeting of the Chicago chap- 
ter, Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents. He explained a new training 
program offered by the commission by 
which it is possible for key men in 
organizations to study a course designed 
to help them in training men within 
their own plants. Another course being 
offered by the government was described 
by Stephen Halec, safety director of the 
Glidden Co. Concerned with safety 
work, it is being carried on through the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 
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FINAL GOLF PARTY SET 
The Northwestern Ohio Master Bakers 
Association will hold its final golf party 
of the year on Sept. 29 at the Sunning- 
dale Golf Course. Reservations are re- 
guested. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS DROPS BACK 
TO ROUTINE WITH SALES FAIR 


Inquiries Continue Better Than Average, but Few Sales Resulting 
—Trade Awaits Clarification of Price 
Legislation 
Flour business is largely routine again can buyers have considerable flour or- 
dered, but deliveries are behind schedule. 
The trade is awaiting the actions of the 


following the spurt in sales a week ago, 
although a better than average run of 
inquiries indicates that some buyers have 
not yet satisfied their requirements for 
any considerable period ahead. The un- 
certainty surrounding the 
government’s intentions on 
price ceilings and _ floors 
creates some hesitancy and 
prompts many of the in- 
quiries, for buying lags 
considerably behind the in- 


new export association. 


CLEARS 

Spring wheat clears continue to hold 
very firm and in good demand, with sup- 
plies difficult to obtain in some instances. 
In the Southwest clears are stronger, 
with second clears particularly in de- 
mand. 











Sales 
Sharply 
Down 


PRODUCTION 


terest shown. 

In the spring wheat states of the 
Northwest, sales dropped to 62% of ca- 
pacity as against 225% in the preceding 
seven-day period and 40% in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. In the South- 
west, a carry-over of sales made in the 
previous week kept the sales figure from 


Flour production was stepped up dur- 
ing the past week with every section of 
the country but the Pacific Northwest 
reporting gains. According to figures 
compiled by the statistical department 
of THe NortHwestern MILiER based on 
reports from mills accounting for 65% 
of the nation’s total output of flour, 
production last week amounted to 1,518,- 
738 bbls, compared with 1,336,177 in the 
preceding week and 1,455,514 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 1,493,836 and three 
years ago 1,888,115, the latter figure 
to a routine basis, although orders con- boosted considerably by the flurry of 
tinue to be placed at a fair rate with all activity occasioned by the outbreak of 
elements of the trade participating. In war. 
the Central West sales are fairly active 
with a number of buyers in the market 
for one- and two-car lot orders. In the 
Pacific Northwest trade is light, with 
buyers well supplied and prices firm. 


slipping too sharply. The volume of 
business for the week was placed at 93% 
of capacity, compared with 149% in the 
week previous and 43% in the similar pe- 
riod a year ago. 

At Buffalo the trade has settled down 


The greatest gain in output last week 
was reported in the Northwest where 
production was up 77,000 bbls. The 
Southwest gained 59,000 bbls, Buffalo 34,- 
000, the eastern division of the Central 
West 15,000, the western division of the 
Central West 6,000, and the Southeast 
higher than a week ago. 5,000. In the Pacific Northwest produc- 

EXPORTS tion was off 14,000 bbls. Complete de- 

Little new business is developing in the tails may be found in the table on 

export field.’ Cuban and South Ameri- 


PRICES 


Flour prices are steady to slightly 


page 15. 
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PRICES OF FEEDS LITTLE CHANGED 
AND MOST SUPPLIES AMPLE 


—_—p>— 


Exceptions Include Alfalfa Meal and Packing House By-Products, 
Quantities of Which Are Short—Ample Green Feeds 
Fill Requirements of Dairymen 





Feedstuffs prices remain mostly steady, 
with offerings and demand about equally 
matched on most items. Exceptions 
would include alfalfa meal and the pack- 
ing house by-products, supplies of which 
are far short of current demand. Abun- 
dant green feed sup- 
plies continue to be 
depended upon ex- 
tensively by dairy- 
men and other live- 
stock feeders and 
they are assured of such supplies until 
freezing weather by the ample moisture 
provided by timely and generous rains 
all summer. 

The index of feedstuffs prices was 
down slightly at 158.6 on Sept. 15. This 
figure, however, is not entirely compar- 
able with previous weeks, because of 
changes in the price basis of. several 
feeds as a result of recent price regula- 
tions, Were prices on an identical basis 
with the week before, the index would 


show little change. A year ago the in- 
dex was 160.2. 

Bran and shorts prices hold firm to a 
little higher at Kansas City, despite a 
rather limited volume of fresh demand. 
Mills again operate at a fairly good 
rate, which turns out considerable feed, 
but they are working on a sufficient 
volume of mixed car orders and old 
contracts to keep their feed well account- 
ed for and there is no accumulation of 
offerings. 

St. Louis feed trade is rather quiet, 
with prices little changed. Competition 
of government feed wheat appears to be 
affecting the demand for bran at that 
market. Demand at Fort Worth is fair 
for most types of feedstuffs. Denver re- 
ports the Colorado millfeed market is 
strong, with a good demand readily 
absorbing all production. An increased 
movement to the west coast is evident. 
Most of the activity at Ogden is in the 
filling of old orders, as fresh demand 








is limited: Ranges are in need of rains, 
another week having passed without 
moisture. 

Tone of the Minneapolis wheat feed 
market alternates between strength and 
easiness, but no important changes are 
taking place. Although flour output 
in the Northwest is fairly good, 
scattered new business together with 
shipping directions on maturing con- 
tracts, prove sufficient to about take 
care of the production and fresh supplies 
at Minneapolis are being offered in only 
moderate volume. This is especially true 
of standard midds, which again are well 
spoken for. Offerings of this type of 
feed at the moment are quite light. 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 

Soybean, cottonseed and linseed meals 
continue in fairly good call at Kansas 
City, with prices showing some irregu- 
larity. Cottonseed and linseed are down 
50c, while soybean meal is about $1.50 
higher than a week ago. Offerings from 
crushers appear ample for current de- 
mand and resellers have some soybean 
meal to offer slightly below the crusher 
prices. 

Considerable activity continues in the 
oil seed meals at Minneapolis. Although 
linseed crushers continue to operate at 
capacity, a good volume of meal busi- 
ness is booked from day to day and the 
output is kept moving. All classes of 
trade are furnishing an active inquiry, 
including feeders, jobbers, country dis- 
tributors and feed manufacturers. A 
good inquiry is also present for soybean 
meal both for new and old deliveries. 

A record supply of more than 4,000,000 
tons of soybean meal is in prospect this 
season if September estimates of soy- 
bean production are realized and about 
the same proportion of the crop is 
crushed after allowing for seed require- 
ments and other farm use. While com- 
plete crushing data are not yet avail- 
able, indications are that supplies will 
total about 1,800,000 tons for the 1941-42 
season. Since the 1942 soybean crop is 
about 105,000,000 bus larger than the 
1941 crop, it would appear that sup- 
plies of soybean meal for 1942-43 may 
be as much as 2,500,000 tons larger than 
the 1941-42 production. 

Cottonseed meal production during 
August was 40,845 tons, compared with 
47,185 tons in August, 1941. Shipments 
from crusher plants, however, were about 
one quarter larger than during August 
last season and totaled 100,260 tons, 
leaving 133,495 tons at mills at the first 
of September, which was practically the 
same quantity that was on hand a year 
ago. 

CORN FEEDS 

Last half of September premiums of 
50c ton on gluten feed and meal have 
become effective, but otherwise no al- 
terations are reported. Demand remains 
good at Kansas City, with processors 
sold up on gluten meal and referring all 
new orders for meal to Illinois plants at 
a freight difference of $3.50 ton over 
Kansas City. They have plenty of gluten 
feed for current orders. Hominy feed 
remains firm, with light supplies moving 
readily. 
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U. K. BUYS 3,500,000 BUS 
OF HIGH GRADE MANITOBAS 


Winnipec, Man.—The United King- 
dom on Sept. 21-22 purchased slightly. in 





excess of 3,500,000 bus of Canadian 


wheat, all of it high grade Manitoba. 
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CONGRESS CONTINUES 
FARM “PARITY” FIGHT 


Farm Bloc Insistent That New and High- 
er Formula Be Used But Ad- 
ministration Is Opposed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although admin- 
istration leaders express confidence that 
enough strength can be organized in 
Congress to defeat attempts of the farm 
bloc to legalize a new—and_ higher— 
formula for figuring “parity” prices, the 
farm bloc has continued its fight and in- 
dications are that a few votes may de- 
cide the issue. 

The fight has developed in connection 
with an anti-inflation bill designed to 
stabilize farm prices. The farm bloc is 
insistent on the inclusion of “hired labor” 
costs in the farm parity price formula. 
President Roosevelt has expressed “un- 
alterable opposition” to any change in 
the formula. 

The parity price is calculated to equal- 
ize the return the farmer receives for 
what he sells with the prices of the 
things he buys. It is used as the basis 
for making government loans and as a 
goal for a fair return to the farmer. 

It has assumed particular importance 
now because, under the terms of the 
pending legislation, it would become the 
lowest point at which price ceilings 
could be placed on farm products by 
President Roosevelt in carrying out the 
prospective congressional directive to 
stabilize prices, wages and salaries. 

The measure as written calls for stabili- 


-gation of pay and prices at the Sept. 15 


levels. Farm price ceilings, however, 
could not be established below parity 
levels or below recent market levels, 
whichever were higher. 





FEED FOR VICTORY——— 


POWER TRUCK INVENTORY 
REQUESTED BY WAR BOARD 


An appeal to owners of used power 
trucks to take an immediate inventory 
of such equipment and_ transmit the 
results to the War Production Board so 
that vitally needed used trucks can be 
diverted quickly to war operations has 
been made by C. S. Williams, chief of 
the General Industrial Equipment 
Branch, and Ernest Tupper, chief of the 
Inventory and Requisitioning Branch. 

Many used power trucks, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Tupper said, are lying idle in 
plants throughout the country or are 
not receiving full use from their owners. 
Power trucks are used to handle ma- 
terial in factories, warehouses, etc. 

“If the War Production Board could 
learn the location of such trucks,” the two 
branch chiefs explained, “they could be 
directed into the hands of purchasers 
who have an urgent need for them, such 
as Army and Navy and war plants.” 
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OPA OFFICIALS GUESTS OF 
KANSAS CITY. FEED CLUB 


Kansas City, Mo.—Out-of-town visi- 
tors’ night at the Kansas City Feed Club 
dinner Sept. 15 was given an Official 
flavor when Atherton Bean and Max F. 
Cohn of the OPA took dinner with their 
fellow feed men and greeted them with 
a few unofficial words before rushing off 
to catch a Denver train. 

About 75 feed men attended, half of 
them playing golf and many of them 
sharing in the booty of war stamps, bill 
folds, hardware and a hat. 
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WHEAT PRICES RULED 
BY LEGISLATIVE TALK 


Trade Closely Follows Price and Wage 
Progress—Rains Delay Spring 
Wheat Harvesting 


Wheat prices remain fairly stable and 
are still being governed largely by trade 
reactions to Washington developments 
with regard to inflation and cost of liv- 
ing controls. 

The following factors have tended to 
decrease supply and 
increase demand: So- 
viet Russia has lost 
about one third of 
her wheat and rye 
acreage as a result 
of war; newly arrived spring wheat at 
Minneapolis terminals has a large per- 
centage of moisture damaged grain; 
grain supplies in eastern and central 
Europe and in Turkey are below require- 
ments. 

The following factors have tended to 
increase supply and decrease demand: 
The exportable surplus of wheat in 
Argentina is 179,000,000 bus, compared 
with 129,000,000 bus a year ago; trade 
reports indicate favorable weather for 
crops in Australia and Argentina; crop 
production this. year in Canada, the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
created new high records. 





Heavy rains in the eastern portions of 
the spring wheat belt are making it 
difficult to complete harvesting and 
threshing and further damage to grain 
in the shock has resulted. In other 
areas, however, conditions are generally 
favorable and harvesting is in final stages 
in northern portions of the belt. 

The quality of the hard red spring 
wheat appears to be above average but 
not quite up to that of last season. 
Durum wheat, on the other hand, is grad- 
ing considerably below average and be- 
low early inspections last year. Of the 
hard red spring wheat inspected during 
August, 69% graded No. 2 or better com- 
pared with an 8-year average of 57% 
and last year’s August average of 78%. 
Only 58% of the durum inspected in 
August graded No. 2 or better compared 
with an average of 81%; 13% graded 
“tough.” 

Hard red winter wheat continues to 
grade much higher than last season, al- 
though a slightly smaller percentage of 
the late August inspections fell into the 
higher grades than earlier in the season. 
The quality of the soft red winter wheat 
showed no improvement during the last 
half of August with only 56% grading 
No. 2 or better. 

The wheat crop in the Canadian 
prairie provinces is of low protein con- 
tent this season as the result of the wet 
summer. A preliminary report by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners labora- 
tory based on an analysis of 453 samples 
of new crop wheat showed an average 
protein of 12.5% or 2.6% lower than the 
1941 crop. This is the lowest protein 
content since 1928 when the level was 
12.2%. 

Weather in Europe has been more 
favorable for late harvesting. Heavy 
yields are reported in the United King- 
dom but the moisture content is high. 
Bulgaria is exporting wheat and corn 
to Germany, according to trade reports, 
despite the small wheat harvest. Dry- 
ness is reported delaying fall wheat 
seeding in Roumania where a large acre- 


age is planned and seed supplies ade- 
quate. The Italian wheat harvest is 
reported somewhat above a year ago but 
still below domestic requirements. French 
crops are only fair. 

Argentine grain surpluses officially re- 
ported at the middle of September at 
187,000,000 bus of wheat, 365,000,000 bus 
of corn and 70,000,000 bus flaxseed. Re- 
ductions of about 50,000,000 bus in corn 
surplus from previous figures due to in- 
creased use for feed and fuel and some 
storage losses. Wheat and flaxseed were 
making favorable progress in Argentina 
and wheat prospects remain favorable 
in Australia. 

CCC loans on 1942 wheat covered 144,- 
000,000 bus as of Sept. 12. The quantity 
of corn held by the corporation on that 
date was 43,101,000 bus. The quantity 
of barley under loan amounted to 2,052,- 
000 bus, of which 902,000 bus was in 
California. At the middle of September, 
wooden grain bins to a capacity of slight- 
ly over 84,000,000 bus had been delivered 
from a total allotment of 121,000,000 bus. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
PRICE TREND LOWER 


Mill Hedging Causes Slight Fall in Bran 
at Kansas City—Shorts 
Remain Firm 








Bran is somewhat lower than it was 
a week ago on the Kansas City millfeed 
futures market, due chiefly to mill hedg- 
ing. Shorts remain firm with fairly good 
demand. General lifelessness of the mar- 
ket continues with regard to immediate 
shipment. 

The price range in millfeed futures at 
St. Louis is slightly 
lower. Lack of in- 
terest is partly due 
to heavy carrying 
charges and partly 
to the government 
feed wheat, which continues to affect the 
demand for millfeeds. Activity in new 
contracts is improved, however; ex- 
changing for cash and making deliveries 
helps swell the volume. Cash feed is 
steady. Demand is dull and offerings 
fair. Prices move within the narrow 
margin of 25c lower. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 21: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
September ........- 34.75 32.10 Tre 
GOCERSP ccccssccces 35.15 32.85* 33.35 
November .........- 35.35 33.90 34.15 
December ........+. 35.75 34.50 34.75 
SUE ic ccceavisas 36.10 35.50 35.75 
February .....ces0. 36.25 35.90 36.15 


*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 21: 
Bran Shorts 


BOWtOMADO csc cececcsvccess 28.90 32.80 
CE ob cdcbcesenvesseesees 29.75 32.95 
NOVeEMDEr ...cccccccccccvecs 30.90 33.55 
BWOOOMRNOP 2c ccc ceccccecvces 31.45 33.65 
MEN vet pecctndegeseesde 32.30 33.70 
PED 5 6b. vce senseneccecas 32.65 33.90 


All quotations bid. 
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EXPORT ASSOCIATION IN 
OFFICES IN WASHINGTON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—William McAr- 
thur, manager of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association, established offices this 
week in the National Press Building in 
Washington. He planned to confer im- 
mediately with government agencies on 
the exportation of flour bought under the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
program. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous Sept. 20, Sept. 21, Sept. 23, 
Sept. 19, 1942 week 1941 1940 193 

PS ni cteueneasouaseseds *367,396 290,462 343,701 374,381 477,609 

rr ere ee 580,380 521,642 558,563 525,092 670,292 

ED 0:5 6 b.5 54255440000 60040008 228,387 194,436 197,954 213,594 261,741 

Central West—Eastern Div..... *140,399 125,599 131,727 131,943 138,058 

Western Division .......... 67,817 61,299 67,801 70,241 97,132 

ES ae ee ee *27,627 22,455 24,833 29,134 50,402 

North Pacific Coast ......ccceees 106,732 120,284 130,935 149,451 192,881 

. Per Ee Pe eee ree Tree 1,518,738 1,336,177 1,455,514 1,493,886 1,888,115 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

ca———Percentage of activity c July 1 to “n 

Sept. 19, Previous Sept. 20, Sept. 21, Sept. 23, Sept. 19 Sept. 20, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 66 52 60 66 83 3,552,102 3,557,155 

Southwest ....... 82 74 79 74 97 6,039,676 6,087,505 

BUMAIO sccccccese 77 66 67 73 88 2,262,307 2,268,272 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 77 70 78 72 85 1,532,171 1,388,059 

Western Div. .. 58 52 58 60 83 586,953 633,678 

Southeast ........ 52 61 65 67 88 271,143 264,631 

N. Pacific Coast.. 64 60 66 69 87 1,654,993 1,442,301 

WOtee .ccaces 73 63 70 71 90 15,999,345 15,641,601 


THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 13-19 ..... 415,500 353,591 85 
Previous week 415,500 319,471 77 
Year ago ....... 415,500 319,939 77 
Two years ago... 415,500 313,937 76 
Five-yOGr VOTERS ..ccccccccccccces 79 
TOR-VOOF GVOTERO 2c ccccccvcsrevere 76 
Kansas City 
Sept. 13-19 ..... 180,000 137,797 77 
Previous week 180,000 123,811 69 
Year ago ....... 180,000 154,704 86 
Two years ago... 180,000 125,442 70 
Five-year A@VCrAage ....cscecscvececs 78 
Ten-year AVETAGES ....cceccsssccees 75 
Wichita 
Sept. 13-19 ..... 56,700 45,500 80 
Previous week 56,700 33,776 60 
WOOF GRO <ececce 56,700 37,255 66 
Two years ago... 56,700 39,684 70 
Salina 
a 56,100 43,492 78 
Previous week 56,100 44,584 79 
FOOF QHO scscrvce 56,100 46,665 83 
Two years ago... 56,100 46,029 82 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 94,800 57,539 61 
Previous week 130,800 71,249 54 
TEOe GMO .cccewe 130,800 87,334 67 
Two years ago... 141,600 83,160 59 
Pive-YeOGr GVOTABO ...ccccccccccscce 67 
POPES GOGTGRS 6.05.26 cccccocsive 70 

Portland District 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 73,200 49,193 67 
Previous week 73,200 49,035 67 
Year ago ....... 74,600 43,601 58 
Two years ago... 74,600 66,291 89 
WOVO“FOEE GVOTOMS cc ccccccccseseces 71 
TON-VOEAF AVETAGS 2. ccscccccccccess 67 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output ‘of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 52,990 27,627 52 
Previous week 44,100 22,455 51 
FOOF GH srcecce 37,800 24,833 65 
Two years ago... 43,200 29,134 67 
WAVO“FORE GVGTOMD ao cc0t600cee scene 69 
ORAFORE BVOTRRD 6c cece ceceecevees 71 


Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 230,114 61 
Previous week 191,402 50 
ZORF BHO .cscees 213,145 55 
Two years ago... ¢ f 236,273 61 
Five-year Average .....ccccescccees 55 
TORFORS BVOTERS oo ccccccccccvcces 57 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 180,300 137,282 76 
Previous week 180,300 99,420 55 
BOMP GHD seceoss 179,100 130,556 73 
Two years ago... 180,900 138,108 76 
Five-year A@VCTAZE ... cc eeccresveses 70 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... sree seerevves 64 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 183,240 140,399 77 
Previous week 179,640 125,599 70 
TOP GRO vxcscss 168,720 131,727 78 
Two years ago... 183,420 131,943 72 
PIWO<VORP GVOPERS <6c000cvcccsesses 73 
TON-VORF BQVETERE 2c ccccccscesccccs 71 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 117,600 67,817 58 

Previous week 117,600 61,299 52 

Year ago ....... 117,600 67,801 58 

Two years ago... 117,600 70,241 60 

Five-year AVCTAZE 2... cece cece ences 60 

TOU-VORE BGVOTABS 2c cccccccsesccese 61 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 294,600 228,387 77 

Previous week .. 294,600 194,436 66 

Year ago .....-+- 294,600 197,954 67 

Two years ago... 289,800 213,594 73 

Five-year A@VCTAGE ... cece erssccses 77 

Ten-year AVCTAZE .... eee ceeeceeces 81 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest, -—Northwest——, 


--—Buffalo—, 7——Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Sept. 13-19 ..... 27,297 293,817 14,250 
Previous week 24,534 11,313 
Two weeks ago.. 25,321 12,934 
BEE sssenteowese 25,994 289,232 13,559 
BOGE 2 ccccccsces 24,687 266,819 14,549 
BED cccccgsvees 31,000 285,725 18,640 
S.. ganksdostas 26,133 271,288 15,426 
Five-yr. average 26,822 281,376 15,285 


production to date production to date production to date 


140,016 8,565 87,473 50,112 521,306 
7,291 43,138 
7,760 46,015 
140,087 7,423 86,431 46,976 515,750 
135,546 8,010 87,088 47,246 489,453 
149,402 9,815 92,620 59,455 527,747 
145,090 8,145 93,880 48,704 510,274 
142,028 8,392 89,498 50,499 512,902 
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Anticipated Yields Pared Sharply 
in Some Canadian Wheat Areas 


Winnirec, Man.—Rains delayed har- 
vest operations over large sections of 
western Canada last week and hard frost 
brought an end to the maturity of last 
crops. Some late stands of oats will be 
cut for feed, but crops that were well 
filled may only show loss in grade. 

There is still a large portion of the 
wheat and coarse grain crops to be cut 
and threshed. Only a few Alberta points 
report any wheat threshed. Much bright, 
clear weather will be needed to complete 
the harvest, which may easily last an- 
other month. Several points in western 
Canada recorded as much as 8 to 10 de- 
grees of frost. 

The Winnipeg Free Press crop esti- 
mate indicates that early anticipated 
yields have been pared sharply in some 
areas. Wheat production for western 
Canada is placed at 547,444,000 bus, in- 
cluding 52,185,000 for Manitoba, 320,- 
436,000 for Saskatchewan and 174,823,- 
000 for Alberta. 

Western Canada’s oat crop is forecast 
at 479,039,000 bus, barley at 243,353,000, 
rye 22,859,000 and flax 19,893,000. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., estimates production at 526,000,000 
bus. Unfavorable weather conditions 
prevailing through the harvesting period 
will undoubtedly be reflected in the qual- 
ity of the grain taken off and the percent- 
age of the wheat that will grade No. 1 
northern will average considerably below 
previous years, the report adds. 


¥ ¥ 


Huge Grain Production Welcomed 

Toronto, Ont.—G. S. McArthur, secre- 
tary of the Ontario Flour Millers Asso- 
ciation, who returned recently from a 
business trip to Winnipeg, states that 
while the handling of this year’s huge 
grain crops will prezent difficulties to the 
grain trade in the West and to the Cana- 
dian wheat board in particular, he con- 
tinually heard remarks to the effect that 
members of the trade would much rather 
struggle with this year’s enormous pro- 
duction than have their task made easier 
by a short crop. 

Mr. McArthur says that new crop 
grain is just beginning to move. The 
harvest is late and there has been frost 
damage in the north. It will be a few 
weeks yet before thee lower grades will 
be moving. Due to the size of the crop 
in the relation to the elevator situation 
and to lack of shipping facilities it may 
be a long time before the lower grades 
reach Ontario. 

The coarse grain crops are also ex- 
cellent. Production is more than double 
that of 1941. The feed situation in Can- 
ada, therefore, is much brighter than a 
year ago and there is no danger of any 
shortage unless transportation difficulties 
affect sufficient quantities being moved 
east. 

¥ ¥ 
Fixed Minimum Prices Announced 

Winnireo, Man.— Fixed minimum 
prices for wheat for the 1942-43 season 
have been announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and are approved by or- 
ders in council of Aug. 4 and Aug. 28. 
In the case of No. 1 northern, the price 
of 90c is fixed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, as amended. 

The price list covering straight, tough, 


smutty and rejected grades of wheat pro- 
duced in western Canada in 1942 follows: 
SEASON 1942-43 


In carload lots, basis in store at 
William and Port Arthur: 


Fort 


Re- 


Grade— Straight Tough Smutty jected 
No. 1 hard ... 90 87 83 81 
No. 1 northern 90 87 83 81 
No. 2 northern 87 83 80 78 
No. 3 northern 83% 79% 76% 74% 
No. 4 northern 79 75 73 71 
No. 5 wheat... 76 73 70 68 
No. 6 wheat... 72 69 66 64 
Feed wheat... 68 65 62 60 
No. 4 special. 78 75 72 71 
No. 5 special. 75 72 69 68 
No. 6 special. 71 68 65 64 
No. 1 durum.. 90 87 84 83 
No. 2 durum.. 87 84 81 80 
No. 3 durum... 83% 80% 77% 76% 
No. 4 durum... 80% 77% 74% 73% 
No. 5 durum.. 77% 74% 71% 70% 
No. 6 durum... 74% 71% 68% 67% 
No. 1 garnet.. 82 79 75 74 
No. 2 garnet... 80 76 73 72 
No. 3 garnet.. 78 74 71 70 
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CONSIDERABLE PACIFIC N.W. 
WHEAT MOVES TO KANSAS 


PortLtanp, Ore.—Heavy wheat sales 
were again made to Kansas mills dur- 
ing the past week. It was reported that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. was arrang- 
ing a trade with Kansas mills, and buy- 
ers immediately lost interest. Sales were 
principally soft federation and_ soft 
white wheat, with no Rex. Pr'ces were 
as high as $1.44 bu, delivered Kansas 
common points, but the bulk of the sales 
were at $1.43 for soft federation, 

This puts wheat right up to the loan 
level in this territory and.has brought 
out a flood of wheat, both for immediate 
and for deferred shipment. Many farm- 
ers are selling for deferred shipment, 
storing it on the farms. They hope to 
clean out this farm storage and make 
room for the‘r 1943 wheat crop. 

Fall seeding has been delayed by dry 
weather and none has been done. The 
usual fall rains are missing so far, and 
until these come, there will be little 
farm work done. 
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WHEAT SEEDING PROGRESSES 
OVER .ALL OF PLAINS AREA 


Dopvce Crry, Kansas.—Wheat ceeding 
is going forward all over the plains area. 
The seed bed is generally fairly good, and 
especially so when one cons‘ders the 
scarcity of help and the difficulty in get- 
ting repairs for machinery. There is 
some complaint about shortage of mois- 
ture in spots but in most districts there 
is enough to go forward with seeding. In 
many fields the sown wheat is already 
greening. On tens of thousands of acres 
volunteer wheat is affording excellent 
pasturage for cattle. Some harvested 
grain is still in piles on the ground but 
not a great deal. 
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Fuel Oil and Gas 
Rationing Worry 
Kansas Farmers 


Dopece Criry, Kansas.—Farmers are 
wondering how they are to get along 
with gasoline rationing. The entire agri- 
cultural economy of these western areas 
is geared to power machinery. Many 


farmers live 20 or 30 miles from their 
markets and sources of supply. 

In Kansas, high ‘octane gas for air- 
craft is in such great demand that re- 
fineries are as overcrowded for storage 
of lower octane gas as wheat farmers 
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are distressed to find a place for surplus 
wheat. The farm prvgram, especially 
wheat production, cannot be carried on 
without fuel oil any more than wheat 
could be produced in other years without 
rain. 
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RAINS IN SOUTHEAST 

NasHVILLE, Tenn.—Rains have helped 
crops in some instances but in others 
have hindered harvesting, especially in 
hay and other roughage. The outlook 
for the corn crop continues good to ex- 
cellent, with extensive cutting and shock- 
ing in progress. Late corn is said to be 
maturing satisfactorily except that ad- 
ditional rainfall is needed in some wes- 
tern counties for best development. 
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SEEDING CONDITIONS IDEAL 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Planting of 
fall-sown small grains is under way in 
most areas of the state, with conditions 
practically ideal. Moisture of the soil 
is plentiful and sunshine and mild weath- 
er prevail. A major farm activity is the 
harvesting of early corn and grain sor- 
ghums, general in all portions of the state. 
Late corn is developing rapidly. Tem- 
peratures average above normal. 
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BUMPER CROP OF WHEAT 
REPORTED IN MONTANA 


“Montana is harvesting a very large 
crop of wheat on reduced acreage, the 
yield of which per acre is larger than in 
many years,” the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Fulls, points out. It is prob- 
able that the total crop will be sub- 
stantially above the government estimate. 
The prote‘n content will average lower 
than last year but there is available from 
supplies of both old and new wheat a 
sufficient amount of high protein wheat 
to meet milling demands. Wet weather, 
4% in of rain at Grand Forks, in one 
storm, and like heavy precipitation in 
other spring wheat states has delayed 
harvest and caused some concern to farm- 
ers. With the huge surplus in all posi- 
tions it is unlikely that there will be any 
shortage of good quality wheat to meet 
all demands,” the repsrt states. 





<> 
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Wheat Movement From 
Farms at Standstill 
in Kansas 


Hvutcuinson, Kansas.—Movement of 
wheat from farms was at a virtual stand- 
still as wheat growers began drilling 
under ideal conditions throughout cen- 
tral The labor 
problem is causing no little concern and 


and western Kansas. 


many a farm wife is spending her days 
riding a wheat drill. 

Just how stagnant is the movement 
from farms despite the fact many large 
piles remain on the ground, is shown by 
the report of Joe Fleming, vice president 
of the George E. Gano Grain Co. Only 
10,000 bus of wheat was delivered at the 
company’s 70 line stations in the first 
half of last week. 

Moisture everywhere has been adequate 
to bring up the volunteer so it could be 
turned before fall seeding. Many farm- 
ers are getting ahead of the fly-free dates 
and chancing heavy infestation next year, 
it is pointed out by Don Ingle, local 
farm agent. 
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OLD WATER MILL REOPENED 

Ray K. Miner, of Mallard, Iowa, has 
opened the mill on the east branch of the 
Des Moines River at Dakota City, Iowa, 
which had been closed for some time. 
The mill is now one of the few active 
water mills left in Iowa. Edward Mc- 
Knight founded Dakota City and built 
the dam and mill. In 1879 C. H. Brown 
bought the mill, and for more than a 
half century since the mill has been 
owned by the Brown family. The death 
of Walter S. Brown and C. H. Brown 
in recent years, resulted in the closing 
down of the mill, which has now been 
reopened by Mr. Miner. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT HEAVY 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Over 5,200 cars 
of wheat arrived in this market last 
week, while Duluth received 1,800. The 
trade believes the peak of the movement 
has been reached. There is a good 
milling demand for dry, high protein 
wheat, at advancing premiums. 





Wheat for Alcohol Offered 
by CCC at 10c Bu Under Corn 


Terms of Commodity Credit Corp. grain 
sales contracts to be offered processors 
of industrial alcohol during the fourth 
quarter of 1942 were announced today 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Under the contract, pro- 
cessors will be offered equul quantities of 
corn at 90c bu and wheat at 80c bu 
(delivered price) for the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol and high wines to be 
used in the production of 190 proof ethyl 
alcohol, butyl alcohol, and acetone. Only 
wheat will be supplied to processors on 
the West Coast. Prices are uniform to 
all processors. 

Processors have been taking increasing 
proportions of government wheat to corn 
since the first of this year. Proportions 
during the third quarter averaged 35% 
wheat and 65% corn. The 50-50 arrange- 
ment now offered will help further in 
conserving feed grain supplies and in 
utilizing the large quantities of govern- 


ment-owned wheat, the government 
agency believes. Reports from processors 
indicate increasing success with the use ot 
larger proportions of wheat in distilla- 
tion. Officials said, however, that any 
processor finding it technically difficult to 
operate on a 50-50 basis may petition the 
Distillation Engineering Office of the Al- 
cohol Solvents Section of WPB to that 
effect with a request that WPB recom- 
mend to the CCC that the processor be 
given a lower proportion of wheat. 

Commodity Credit Corp. sales of wheat 
and corn for alcohol distillation Jan. 1 
through Sept. 30 this year total 27,000,- 
000 bus. The 190-proof industrial alco- 
hol produced under this program is used 
in the production of munitions (prin- 
cipally, smokeless powder), airplane lac- 
quer, and for lend-lease shipment. It is 
expected that substantial quantities will 
be allocated for the manufacture of rub- 
ber in 1943. 
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FLOUR ENRICHMENT PLEDGE LIST 
ADDS NAMES OF 48 MORE MILLS 


Grand Total Capacity Now Placed at 385,390 Bbls—Soft Wheat 
Mills Swell Total—Private Brands Move 
Toward Enrichment 


The list of milling companies on rec- 
ord Sept. 16 with the Millers National 
Federation to enrich all mill-controlled 
brands of family flour when mills making 
80% of all family flour have registered 
their intentions now includes the names 
of 215 companies, 48 more than in the 
federation’s report of Aug. 7. These 
48 mills have a total daily capacity of 
25,185 bbls, and the grand total capacity 
The mills 
of the 


now on record is 385,390 bbls. 
listed produce more than 65% 
family flour. 

Most of the 48 mills enrolling the past 
month are primarily producers of family 
flour, and they are located in 23 states— 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and West 
Virginia. 

The most conspicuous present additions 
to previous lists are the mills in southern 
Illinois, the federation points out. This 
important group of soft wheat mills re- 
cently moved almost en masse under the 
banner of enrichment. Several of these 
are now enriching a good bit of flour— 
all named on the list following are pre- 
pared to enrich all put out under their 
own brands when the 80% goal is 
achieved. It should also be noted that a 
number of other soft wheat mills of im- 
portance have joined up. 

The federation directs attention to the 
increase in number of mills which are 
now enriching all mill brands of family 
flour. Several events of significance have 
taken place the past month with respect 
to enrichment of distributors’ brands. 
One was the unanimous decision of the 
manufacturers of self-rising flour (some- 
times called blenders) to undertake a 
sign-up campaign among their group for 
enrichment, this sign-up being based upon 
the support of the blenders and the mills 
shipping into the South. 

Another development was a survey of 
several hundred private brands, including 
those owned by chains, wholesale grocers 
and others. It was found that a consid- 
erable proportion of the top brands con- 
trolled by distributors are already en- 
riched or will soon be enriched, and that 
also a very large percentage of the own- 
ers of private brands are now preparing 
to enrich their secondary brands or will 
do so as the mill brands are enriched. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that one national chain has- announced 
that its secondary brand is to be en- 
riched within the next few weeks at the 
latest, and that two other national chains 
are making plans to follow the same 
course. 

List No. 4 issued Sept. 16 follows: 

MILLS COMMITTED TO ENRICH 
ALL MILL BRANDS 


(List No. 4) 


*Mills marked in this manner are now 
enriching all mill brands of family flour 


ALABAMA 
Daily capacity, 
bbls 
Decatur—Alabama Flour 
braska Consolidated) 


Mills (Ne- 
be seen secoeee 900 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix—Arizona Flour Mills Co. 
(mills at Phoenix, Safford and Tuc- 
PP errere rer ry Te er eT eT eee ee 


CALIFORNIA 
Hanford—Lacey Milling Co. ......... 
*Los Angeles—California Milling Corp. 
*Los Angeles—Capitol Milling Co..... 
*Los Angeles—Globe Mills—Pillsbury 

(mills at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento) ........... 
Los Angeles—V-O Milling Co. ....... 
*San Francisco—General Mills, Inc. 
(Sperry mill at Vallejo)........... 





COLORADO 
Demver—-Omar, INC, sicsccceccsacierse 
Montrose—Montrose Flour Milling Co. 
Steamboat Springs—Yampa Valley M. 
& E. Co. 





GEORGIA 
*Atlanta—General Mills, Inc. (South- 
os Te eee ee ° 
IDAHO 


Eagle—Eagle Flour Milling Co....... 
Franklin—Franklin Mill & Elev. Co. 
Jerome—Jerome Milling & Elev. Co. 
Malad—Crowther Bros. Milling Co... 
Malad—Jones Bros. Milling Co...... 
Moscow—Mark P. Miller Milling Co.. 
Nampa—Nampa Milling & Eley. Co... 
ILLINOIS 

*Alton—Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 

eo Re eee eee 
Ava—Randolph Milling Co, 
Beardstown—Schultz, Baujan & Co... 
Belleville—J. F. Imbs Milling Co.... 
Chester—Gilster Milling Co, ......... 
Chicago—B. A. Eckhart Milling Co... 
*Chicago—General Mills, Inc. 
Chicago—Quaker Oats Co. .......... 
*Chicago—Standard Milling Co. 
Freeburg—Reichert Milling Co 











Germantown—Hanover Star Milling 
ee ret rere ee ree ee 
Lebanon—Pfeffer Milling Co. ........ 


Mascoutah—Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. 
Millstadt—Millstadt Milling Co...... 
Nashville—Muenter Bros. Mill ...... 
Pittsfie M. D. King Milling Co.... 
*Springfield—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Trenton—tTrenton Milling Co, 
Waterloo— 





Monroe Milling Co......... 


INDIANA 
Franklin—Suckow Milling Co. ....... 
Greensburg—Garland Milling Co...... 
Indianapolis—Acme-Evans Co, ...... 
Mount Vernon—Home Mill & Grain 

i PPP CLTS TT CITT LCT ee ee 
en a ah =A Milling Co. . 
New Carlisle—New Carlisle Roller 

TET TTT eT ee er Oe EE ee 
Vevay—City Roller } 

IOWA 
Cedar Rapids—Quaker Oats Co...... 
Clarinda—Shambaugh Milling Co. ... 
Davenport—International Milling Co. 

(mills at Davenport and Sioux City) 

KANSAS 
Abilene—Abilene Flour Mills Co...... 
Abilene—Security Flour Mills Co..... 
Arkansas City—Arkansas City Flour 

Mills (Dixie-Portland) ............ 
Arkansas Cit} New. Era Milling Co.. 
*Atchison—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co... 
*Coffeyville—Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 

| SPP EPCECCL CUT TTT TOrCricrire ete 
Ellinwood—Wolf Milling Co. ......... 
| oI Ae enone Milling Co... 
Flour Mills 











Co. PET Trce TLEPTTTe Terie ree 
Hutchinson — Commander - Larabee 
_ ER Sree re year eer rer 
Hutchinson—W illiam Kelly Milling 
0 ME TEE TORELUOCTLEUP TY Tee eee 


Liberal—Light Grain & Milling Co... 
Lindsborg—Rodney Milling Co. (mills 
at Lindsborg and McPherson)...... 
McPherson—Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
CO, cccccccscccrsecceccsevsccsoeeese 
Moundridge—Moundridge Milling Co.. 
Newton—Goerz Flour Mills Co........ 














N Midland Flour Milling Co.. 
Ottawa—Ross Milling Co. ........... 
Salina—H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co.... 
llabarger Mills (mills at 

Salina and Clay Center)........... 
Salina—Weber Flour Mills Co......... 
Salina—Western Star Mill Co......... 
*Sterling—Arnold Milling Co. ....... 


Topeka—lIsmert-Hincke Milling Co... 
Topeka—Thomas Page Mill Co....... 
Wamego—Wamego Milling Co. ..... 
Whitewater—Whitewater Flour Mills 

Chobe ve er ON EGRS £60804 056900405 
Wichita—Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


(mills at Hutchinson, Kingman, 

Newton and Winfield) ............ 

*Wichita—General Mills, Inc. ...... 

Wichita—Kansas Milling Co. ....... 

Wichita—Wichita Flour Mills Co...... 
KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Lexington Roller Mills Co. 
*Louisville—Ballard & Ballard Co., 

| Sunde kae ue Bens Gnd 0s 640-0066 00% 
*Louisville—General Mills, Inc........ 
South Carrolton—Green River Milling 

RS eS rere err ee ee 
Winchester—Winchester Milling Co.. 


MARYLAND 
Gaithersburg—Bowman Bros. 
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50 
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125 
240 
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3,000 
450 
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500 
3,000 


500 
300 


35 
75 


2,000 
100 


3,800 


1,500 
900 


2,000 
1,600 
2,500 


2,000 
650 
350 


300 
2,500 


2,500 
500 


2,200 


800 
650 
1,500 
750 
900 
1,900 


2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,600 
1,200 

220 


450 


3,700 
- 650 





MICHIGAN 
Augusta—Knappen Milling Co. 
Chelsea—Chelsea Milling Co. 
Detroit—Commercial Milling Co...... 
Dowagiac—Colby Milling Co. 
Grand Rapids—Voigt Milling Co...... 
Hillsdale—F. W. Stock & Sons...... 
Ionia—Jonathan Hale & Sons........ 
*Lowell—King Milling Co. ........... 
Monroe—Amendt Milling Co. 
*Mount Pleasant—Harris Milling Co. 
*Portland—Valley City Milling Co.... 
Quincy—McKenzie Milling Co. 
St. Louis i rgan, Inc. 
Tecumseh—Hayden Flour Mills ..... 





MINNESOTA 
Crookston—Crookston Milling Co..... 
Duluth—Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Glencoe—Farmers & Merchants Mill- 


| ' > SPPPrereererrrrTerirerrr reir 
Hector—Hector Co-operative Milling 
TO: ob 600 0000600 06509.64016400%058 4008 
Lake City—Tennant & Hoyt Co...... 


*Mankato—Hubbard Milling Co. 
Minneapolis—Cannon Valley 
Co. (mill at Cannon Falls)........ 
Minneapolis—Capital Flour Mills (mill 
Ot Bt. PRU) sccccevesesisvsovsesee 
Minneapolis — Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co. (mills at Minneapolis 
Ond MORtSOMCTY) .ccccsecevevesecs 
*Minneapolis—General Mills, Ine. ... 
Minneapolis rnational Milling Co. 
(mill at New PRAGUE) sccccsvcecses 
*Minneapolis—King Midas Flour Mills 
(mills at Hastings and Minneapolis) 





*Minneapolis—Pillsbury Flour Mills 
CP bb 0b4.6 46 0.0065- 864 6.500568 54009 6.0.8 
a.“ apeestanelee spas - Miller Milling 


Be :- MEEELE SARS nA ne Milling Co... 








Morris—Green’'s Milling Co. ......... 
New Ulm—Eagle Roller Mill Co...... 
New Ulm—New Ulm Roller Mill Co.. 
St. Cloud Milling Co...... 


Springfield—Springfield Milling Co. .. 
*Wabasha—Wabasha Roller Mill Co.. 
Winona—Bay State Milling Co........ 


MISSOURI 
Carthage—Morrow Milling Co....... 
Farmington—Giessing Milling Co. 
Higginsville—Higginsville Flour Mill 

CEPERIOE OPCIOMED 6.6 op ones thor eeees 
*Independence—Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
OE. Gs: nn 40:05 99:63 ONS 4 TEES OER SEO 
Jackson—Cape County Milling Co.... 
Jefferson City—G. H. Dulle Milling 
Mw ECOL e CRE TOL Tr er ere 
Kansas City — Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co. (mills at Kansas City, 
Clinton and St. Joseph) .......... 
*Kansas City—General Mills, Inc.. 





Kansas City—Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Dh 63.04.04e6a5 daa. c 6 0Ra 6 We aOe bce 
Kansas City—Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
(Flour Mills of America) .......... 
Kansas City—Midland Flour Milling 
PTET eee OR ET TTT T TT Ee Pere 
*Kansas City-—Moore-Lowry Flour 


RE GO, 96:60 64045050060 008000 %o04 
Kansas City—Rodney Milling Co..... 
*Kansas City—Standard Milling Co... 
Marshall—Rea & Page Milling Co..... 
St. Joseph—Quaker Oats Co.......... 
St. Louis—J. F. Imbs Milling Co... 
St. Louis—Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

(Flour Mills of America).......... 
Sikeston—Scott County Milling Co. 

(mills at Dexter, Oran and Sikes- 

eer te eer re ere eT rT reer 
*Slater—Slater Mill & Elevator Co... 


MONTANA 
*Billings—Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
(mills at Billings and Sidney).... 
Glasg i “lour Mill Co........ 
Great Falls—Montana Flour Mills Co, 
(mills at Bozeman, Great Falls, 
Lewistown and Harlowton) ....... 
*Great Falls—General Mills, Inc, 
(mills at Great Falls and Kalispell) 
Livingston—Livingston Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 





NEBRASKA 
Chadron—tTri-State Milling Co. ..... 
Lincoln—Gooch Milling & Elev. Co... 
Norfolk—Norfolk Cereal & Flour Mills 
Omaha—Nebraska Consolidated Mills 








Co. (mills at Fremont, Hastings, 
Grand Island and Omaha) ........ 
ORIBDA—OMAE, THC. occsccsicsccccece 
Potter—Potter Milling Co. .......... 
NEVADA 
Fallon—Fallon Flour Mill Co........ 
* NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BUCO GEOR, co c.ctoscacecs 
NEW MEXICO 

*Raton—Raton Flour Mills Co....... 


NEW YORK 


Albion—Woods & Sprague Milling Co. 
Buffalo—Commander-Larabee Milling 


Co. 
*Buffalo—General Mills, Inc. ....... 
Buffalo—tInternational Milling Co.... 
*Buffalo—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co... 
*Buffalo—Russell-Miller Milling Co.. 
*Buffalo—Standard Milling Co. ..... 
*Buffalo—George Urban Milling Co... 
Geneva—Finger Lakes & Hudson 

js a. EE eee eee re 
*Lockport—Federal Mill, Inc. 
Penn Yan—Birkett Mills ............ 
Pittsford—Victor Flour Mills ....... 
Watertown—Farwell & Rhines Co..... 


NORTH CAROLINA 








*Cleveland—Rowan Milling Co. ...... 
*Laurinburg—Laurinburg Milling Co.. 
*Wadesboro—Allen Milling Co. ...... 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Devils Lake—Farmers Mill & Elevator 
DODOGCIGTIOR oo ccc Qocsrecccevccevise 
*Grand Forks—_North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator Association ............2.. 
*Grand Forks—Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. (mills at Grand Forks, Mandan, 
Minot and Valley City) ........... 
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Kildeer—Kildeer Milling Co. ........ 100 
Minot—Minot Flour Mill Co. ........ 350 
*Wahpeton—Math Braun Co. ........ 175 
OHIO 

Chillicothe—Chillicothe Milling Co 75 
*Cleveland—Montana Flour Mills Co.. 1,500 
Cortland—Richards Milling Co. ..... ° 200 
Coshocton—Lee Milling Co. ........ . 200 
Dover—Hardesty Milling Co. ....... 500 
*Greenville—O’'Brien Milling Co. .... 200 
Kent—Williams Bros. Co. ........+. 1,100 
Manchester—N, J. Holmes Mill....... 40 
Mansfield—Hanley Milling Co. ...... 500 
Marion—Marion Milling Co, ......... 500 
Portsmouth—P. H. Harsha Milling 

cek. 'RGhed $0468 AOE ee EE eben hens08's 125 
Toledo—Mennel Milling Co. (mill at 

POND. oa ety 6enakdwubeedeedeaes 6 2,200 
Zanesville—Hook-Aston Milling Co.... 200 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada—Ada Milling Co. ...cccccccccses 500 
Altus—Leger Mill Co. ......seeeeees 400 
Alva—Alva Roller Mills (Flour Mills 

SE SIO. 0.650605 5008402008 6000 1,000 
Blackwell—Midland Flour Milling Co. 1,000 
Cordell—Cordell Milling Co. ........ 300 
El Reno—Canadian Mill & Elev. Co. 800 
*Enid—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co...... 3,600 


Geary—Geary Milling & Elevator Co. 300 

Oklahoma City—Acme Flour Mills Co. 1,400 

*Oklahoma City—General Mills, Inc. 
(mills at El Reno and Oklahoma 


CHEE C6 0be 0. oce ne gee aeeeussay ose been 3,150 
Shawnee—Shawnee Milling Co. (mills 

at Okeene and Shawnee) ......... 1,750 
Stillwater—Stillwater Milling Co..... 250 

OREGON 

*Astoria—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.... 3,000 
Baker—Baker Grain & Milling Co.... 160 
The Dalles—Wasco Warehouse Milling 

056s cS ESSN ESCORTED 109608 6 RC RTO 1,500 
*Pp endleton—Collins Flour Mills (Gen- 

OU TU 6 6405563 65.0.08604464805 1,000 
*Pendleton—Preston - Shaffer Milling 

Co. (mills at Athena, Freewater and 

| enn 2,550 
*Portland—Crown Mills ........sss6% 2,700 
*Portland—General Mills, Inc. (Sper- 

LGA bESDG OSU SEE CES ACA GS OE449408 500 
*Portland—Terminal Flour Mills Co.. 1,500 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Central—Central Roller Mills ...... 75 
*Columbia—aAllen Bros, Milling Co.... 250 
*Leesville—Leesville Flour Mill Co.. 100 
¢Manning—Manning Milling Co 75 

*Spartanburg—Spartan Grain & Mill 
SOUh . 0:66 $e Las HES ROR PRCT E AS O.4.906003:06 300 
*Sumter—Sumter “Milling CO. cosvces 50 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gregory—Gregory Roller Mills, Inc... 125 
Rapid City—tTri-State Milling Co..... 600 
*Redfield—Redfield Co-operative Mills 400 











*Watertown—Watertown Milling Co.. 200 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville—Ringgold Milling Co..... 75 
*Johnson City—General Mills, Inc.... 1,000 
Memphis—Dixie-Portland Flour Mills coe 
Shelbyville—Anchor Mills ........... 75 
TEXAS 

“Seon tenho Milling Co. (Tex-O- 

PED 6 60:0.0:5.564955 50.449 ed bR KO Dae 3,500 
*Dallas—Stanard-Tilton Milling Co 

CED 5. o 0'0.'6:54-06.0:64604-60:6% 2,000 
Denton—Morrison Milling Co. ....... 450 
*Fort Worth—Burrus Mill & Elevator 

CO; CEOMEPEROOD 6.6.55: be ccecs cree 4,000 
Greenville—International Milling Co.. 2,000 
Houston—Houston Milling Co........ 4,000 
Plainview—Harvest Queen Mill & Ele- 

WN SIU. Seeds 0:66 064505460 4080 w 600 
*San Antonio—Liberty Mills (Tex- 

SPEED | Sihin's'6:9.070.5:0:4.h:bi0 0.5 60 9.40.908 5% 750 
Sherman—Quaker Oats Co. ......... 1,500 
*Wichita Falls—General Mills, Inc. 

(mills at Amarillo and Wichita 

, PUTT ETEP LTT cre Teer 4,350 

UTAH 
American Fork—Red Star Flour Mill. 75 
Draper—Draper Poultry Assn. ...... 50 
Ephraim—Ephraim Milling & Eleva- 

a SPENT Ee T TT Te reT Te eee Teer 50 
Gunnison—Hermansen’s Roller Mill. . 75 
Huntington—Huntington Flour Mills. 50 
Kaysville—Kaysville Layton Milling 

Cy 565-00 85 VON EEG 82 04000448 400 59R 6's 200 
Midvale—Jordan Mills, Inc. ......... 75 
Nephi—Juab County Mill & Elevator 

A ©OCRR 1 ROSES CLAD OR OCES OED ORDER OS 200 
*Ogden—General Mills, Inc. (Sperry) 2,200 
*Ogden—Globe Mills (Pillsbury)..... 1,650 
*Richmond—Gilt Edge Roller Mill... 75 

VIRGINIA 

tichmond—Dixie-Portland Flour Mills 1,700 
Roanoke—Roanoke City Mills ....... 1,200 
Swoope—Swoope Milling Co., Inc.... 100 

WASHINGTON 
*Cheney—F. M. Martin Grain & Mill- 

Se SO. 060606 80.00-0re hee tesiews aac? 1,000 
St. John—Inland Empire Milling Co.. 85 
*Seattle—Centennial Flouring Mills 

Co. (mills at Tacoma, Ritzville, 

Spokane, Wenatchee) .........:... 7,000 
*Seattle—Fisher Flouring Mills Co... 6,000 
*Spokane—Spokane Flour Mills Co.. 1,500 
*Tacoma—General Mills, Inc. (Sperry 

mills at Spokane and Tacoma). 6,900 
*Walla Walla—Preston-Shaffer Mill- 

ing Co. (mill at Waitsburg)...... 450 

WEST VIRGINIA 
*Charleston—Charleston Milling Co... 600 
Huntington—Gwinn Bros. & Co...... 500 

WISCONSIN 
*Menomonie—Wisconsin Milling Co... 500 
*New Richmond—Doughboy Mills, 
BG, 60 V40s 6a eke sab enaktetunev essed 500 
WYOMING 
*Sheridan—Sheridan Flouring = 
| Sere rerr Tre rere Tee ee re eves 1,000 


Total capacity, bbis ........cccce0- 385,740 
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ILL modern 
failed to formulate an adequate 


times philosophers 


scientific theory for the action of 
a windmill. 
had, ages before, thoroughly understood 
the theory and reduced it to practice. 
Fontenelle’s pertinent remark upon the 
fact, as stated by D’Aussy, 1782, may 
here close the subject: “The position of 
the sails is not a matter of indifference. 
If they are placed perpendicularly to the 
axis they would present to the wind 
only an obstacle that would be broken 
every time the wind had sufficient force. 
If they are placed too obliquely the wind 
will glide over them without moving 
them. It is necessary, therefore, to give 
them a certain degree of inclination, and 
this was a fixed point which it was dif- 
ficult to discover. 


Still the millers themselves 


“A mathematician of the eighteenth 
century, a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, not doubting but that ignorant 
workmen, such as those employed in the 
construction of windmills, could not be 
well posted in a theoretical matter of 
this scientific character, resolved to in- 
vestigate himself to what precise degree 
the sails should be obliquely placed. 
After many calculations and complicated 
investigations, he discovered that it was 
necessary to do precisely that which was 
already being done by the mill makers.” 

A noteworthy circumstance in connec- 
tion with the introduction of the new 
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Abridged from a Historical Compilation First Published 
by THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER in 1907. 





Windmills of Holland 


type of mill was its constant erection in 
close proximity to old water-mills, when 
the conditions of site suited. An owner 
of milling rights, in concentrating his 
entire establishment, both wind and 
water power, on the one spot, would 
primarily be influenced by considera- 
tions of convenience. But it was also 
obvious that such an arrangement per- 
mitted of considerable economy in work- 
ing expenses. 

Neither type of mill could be relied 
upon for continuous working. “Some- 
times the water-mill was short of water, 
and the windmill scant of wind,” as ten- 
ants absenting themselves from their 
lords’ mills are often found pleading in 
the courts. 

It was, therefore, not only an advan- 
tage to an owner to possess both kinds 
of mills, so that one might work when 
the other was compulsorily idle, but it 
was otherwise a profitable arrangement. 
The close juxtaposition of the mills 
enabled one set of millers to work either 
mill as required, which was as near an 
approach to an actual combination of 
windmill and water-mill in one building 
instanced at Tycroes, Anglesea, as the 
mechanical efficiency of the age per- 
mitted. 


The modern post mills are usually 
three-story erections; the lowest floor, 
immediately beneath which the beam for 
turning the structure is attached, being 


the general receiving and dispatching 
room, and containing the bolters. The 
second floor contains the hopper and 
stones; and the third, the sail beam, to- 
gether with the gear connecting it to 
the downward shaft which drives the 
stones, 
REMOVALS OF TRIPOD MILLS 

The primitive peg mill was early 
found to be readily removable from 
place to place. Various reasons for al- 
tering the locality of a mill arose from 
time to time; as the possibility of ob- 
taining a more exposed site, or a more 
advantageous position near a main road. 

The laws of Oleron, the enterprising 
little commercial community, from whose 
island in the Bay of Biscay emanated 
various laws, which, about the year 1314, 
were adopted in England, took full cog- 
nizance of the possibility of both wind 
and water-mills being removed. They 
decided that this was illegal unless per- 
formed by the lord of the soil to which 
they were fixtures. 

At about 1790 the windmill at Hale, 
near Liverpool, was removed from Hall 
Bank, a site where, owing to the growth 
of a plantation of tall trees, it was de- 
prived of the wind, to a more advanta- 
geous situation at Hognet, a quarter of 
a mile distant. The removal was ef- 


fected by a team of 38 horses. A rhyme’ 


locally commemorates the transit of the 
mill; 
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“They've moved the wooden mill 
To the brow of Sandy Hill 
According to contraction, 


“If the miller we can trust 
Now we'll have a crust 
To our satisfaction.” 

A later instance occurs in the year 
1820, when a decision in the court of 
common pleas, Steward vs.’ Lombe, defi- 
nitely recognizes under certain circum- 
stances a post windmill, though not its 
foundations, to be a movable. 

It is in connection with post mills 
that removals have occurred in England 
But in 1899 America furnished an in 
stance of the removal of a three-stor\ 
timber mill, much resembling the mill: 
at Easthampton. The windmill at Ori 
ent, Long Island, N. Y., was conveyed 
bodily by water to Glen Island. An ex- 
cursion manager, who conceived the idea 
that the windmill would prove a paying 
attraction, made the transfer. 

Structures, such as the primitive edi- 
fices described, were liable to be capsized 
in storms, or even by sudden changes 
in the direction of an ordinary working- 
wind. This danger seems to have been 
obviated to some extent by sinking the 
timber foundation within the ground. 
Thus originated the mills with “their 
foot fixed in the ground,” which the 
laws of Oleron, of 1314, distinctly specify 
as differing from mills “held above the 
ground, and having a high ladder.” 

‘None of the more ancient representa- 
tions of post mills depict them raised 
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upon turret-like lower stories of brick 
or stone; though for several centuries 
this mode of erection has been exceed- 
ingly common. Evidently, it was an im- 
provement upon the original plan of 
leaving the space occupied by the tripod 
foundations uninclosed and unutilized. 

As the turret mill yielded one sugges- 
tion for the construction of the tower 
mill, so it seems later to have adopted 
from the latter one of the systems by 
which the tower mill was maneuvered. 
The cap of the latter only, and not the 
entire mill, being turned to the wind by 
automatic gear, this latter was applied 
to the turret mill. 

As described with regard to towers, 
the gear comprised a small sail wheel, 
fixed on the cap at right angles to the 
main sails of the mill, so that when the 
wind changed, and ceased to revolve the 
main sails, the small set of sails were 
revolved. Their motion being communi- 
cited to the cap, caused it to turn till 
the fly sails ceased moving, when, of 
course, the larger sails again revolved. 

At the turret mill this fly gear was 
attached above the wheel at the end of 
the beam, or at the end of the ladder; 
its motion causing the wheel to turn 
and carry round the beam, and so the 
mill and sails, to the desired quarter. 


THE TOWER MILL 
lhe post mill had been provided with 
most, if not quite all, of its successive 
improvements when, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the entire machine was surpassed 
by the introduction of the tower mill. 
Essentially this latter was a mere de- 
velopment of the turret post mill; the 
turret being raised higher, and_ the 
grinding machinery of the mill being 
transferred to it from the wooden struc- 
ture above, which thus contained nothing 
but the sail beam and its gear. 

There can be no doubt that it was by 
long contemplation of the disadvantage 
of turning so heavy a burden as the post 
mill with all its grinding machinery and 
stock of grain or flour, that the idea 
arose of thus devoting the revolving 
upper wooden structure solely to the 
sail beam, and so making the labor of 
turning it to the wind a comparatively 
easy matter. 

The honor of effecting this slight but 
extremely important development of the 
mill is attributed to the Dutch. Leeg- 
water, 1575-1650, a Flemish writer of 





A Sussex Mill 








considerable talent as a mechanician, 
definitely states that the movable top for 
turning a mill round to every wind was 
first found out in the middle of the six- 
teenth century by a Fleming. 

The primitive tower mill of brick or 
stone, surrounded by its small wooden 
gable or cap, appears, therefore, but a 
very slight modification of the turret 
post mill. 

The beam which turned the post mill 
was first affixed to the cap on the sum- 
mit of the fixed tower; which cap alone 
it turned to keep the sails filled by the 
wind, 

The use of the beam was, at best, a 
difficult and laborsome task, even upon 
many towers of not sufficient height to 
be provided with balconies. 

Of a ruined mill of this type pre- 
served near Commodore Perry’s statue 
at Newport, U. S. A., it was stated, in 
a deposition of one of the old inhab- 
itants of the town in 1734, that “when 
the change of wind required that the 
wings with the top should be turned 
round, it took a yoke of oxen to do it.” 

This mill is somewhat of a curiosity in 
the style of its erection. Longfellow, 
adopting a popular tradition, attributes 
its establishment to the prehistoric 
Danish period, when the Viking of old 
found his way thither from the wild 
Baltic’s strand, and built, as a fort, this 
“lofty tower” by the sea— 

“There for my lady’s bower 

Built I a lofty tower, 

Which to this very hour 
Stands looking seaward." 

William Cullen Bryant observes: “We 
wish we could believe in our having so 
respectable a piece of antiquity in 
Rhode Island,” and states that the first 
authentic mention of the mill occurs in 
1677 in the will of Benedict Arnold, be- 
queathing his “stone-built windmill” to 
his_ heirs. 

“It is regarded as somewhat singular 
that such a_ substantial and peculiar 
structure should have been erected sim- 
ply as a windmill, but it is explained 
by the fact that the first wooden mill 
was blown down in 1675, and that Gov- 
ernor Arnold, who was unpopular with 
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the Indians, would be likely to rebuild 
the mill so that it would withstand not 
only storm but fire, and would at least 
look like a fort. Further, he may have 
seen old mills in Fngland of the same 
style, there being an engraving in the 
Penny Magazine of 1836 of one near 
Leamington which is the very counter- 
part of the Newport mill. However, the 
various traditions connected with this 
old relic impart to it a special interest, 
and unless it is upheaved by earthquake 
or demolished by lightning, it is likely 
to stand for many generations.” 

To revert from this digression to the 
beam of the Newport mill, it is evident 
that its manipulation was an exceedingly 
difficult and troublesome duty for the 
miller. Thus, as towers generally were 
heightened and sailyards lengthened, the 
working of the cap would become in- 
creasingly onerous. 

An improvement of a very simple 
nature obviated, however, all difficulty 
in rotating the heaviest cap. The beam 
yas abolished, the cap being fitted with 
a pulley wheel working in toothed gear- 
ing fixed round the top of the tower. 

An endless rope, hanging round the 
pulley and descending on the exterior of 
the tower either to the ground or to the 
baleony, on being pulled by the miller 
caused the pulley to travel on_ its 
grooved track. This carried the cap 
with it round the tower, thus adjusting 
the sails to their required position. Still 
this arrangement, like the beam, neces- 
sitated constant watchfulness on the 
part of the miller, who had to keep alert 
to every change of wind and trim his 
sails accordingly. 

In moderately calm winds the matter 
was simple and easy, no doubt, and in- 
volved little or no danger. But in strong, 
variable winds a sudden change that was 
not immediately met by the miller bring- 
ing round the sails, frequently meant the 
destruction of the entire upper gear; the 
sails standing athwart the wind being 
swept off, and carrying the cap away 
with them. 

Under such circumstances the intro- 
duction of an automatically winding cap 
must have been cordially welcomed by 
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the craft, though it failed to oust from 
all mills the pulley and rope, or even the 
more primitive beam. 

One simple mode of making the change 
self-acting was to fit the back of the cap 
with a large vane, in form something like 
a fan, which, acting in the same way as 
a weather-cock, would always keep the 
sails up to the wind. But when mills 
were of considerable size, such a vane 
would necessarily be very large and 
cumbrous. To meet such cases there was 
introduced behind the cap a small set 
of sails on an axis at right angles to the 
main arms of the mill; the cap itself 
resting on toothed gearing on the top 
of the tower as before, and the motion 
of the small sail wheel being communi- 
cated to this gearing by a pinion. 

With a contrivance of this character 
there was little practical limit to the 
height to which towers might be carried. 
It was this device, therefore, that ren- 
dered possible the great development 
witnessed in the construction of large 
windmills. 

The output of tower mills, like that 
of post mills, depended very largely 
upon the size of the sailyards, the neces- 
sity for giving as great a length as pos- 
sible to these essential features of the 
mill being, of course, one of the reasons 
which prompted the erection of the huge 
towers of modern times. 

On an average, a five-story mill would 
have yards measuring about 80 feet from 
tip to tip. Necessarily, there was never 
attainable any great regularity, either in 
the quantity ground, or in the precise 
quality of the produce. It required 
nearly as much courage to handle a 
large windmill as to handle a ship. In 
a gale a nervous man would put on the 
brake and hold by, while a man with 
plenty of courage, and with confidence 
in his mill, would put on more feed and 
let her go. 

With an ordinary wind, a well-blown 
tower mill would readily yield, with one 
pair of stones running, two sacks of 
grist, of 240 lbs each, per hour, and in 
a gale would double or treble that quan- 
tity. <A five-story gristing mill at Pres- 
cot, Lancashire, with sails 85 feet 
from tip to tip, drove four pair of 
4 ft 6 in stones in a high wind, with 
an average output of 20 bus of barley, 
etc., per hour from each pair; the high- 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Peanut Processors Get CCC Prices 





CONTRACT SETS CONTROLS 
OVER CRUSHERS 


Minimum Basis for 48-50% Protein Cake $33 Ton Bulk, 45-47% 
Meal $31.50, With Fixed Differentials for Future Months 
and Reductions for Protein Below Basic Content 


Artanta, Ga.—At the request of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Roy E. Par- 
rish, manager of the G.F.A. Peanut As- 
sociation, meeting here on Sept. 15, ex- 
plained the terms of the corporation’s 
peanut crushing contract, made public 
for the first time on that date. The con- 
tract has the effect of fixing prices for 
both peanuts and the products made 
therefrom. 

Price regulation by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. is provided for in the 
War Production Board’s directive order 
of Aug. 15, 1942, under which it is em- 
powered to “direct the kinds, quantities 
and conditions of purchase and sale of 
oil seed products to be received or 
crushed by any crusher, to direct the 
kinds and quantities of vegetable oil seeds 
and oil seed products to be stored, to 
direct the area within which vegetable 
oil seeds and oil seed products may be 
purchased or not purchased, or to allo- 
cate to itself the entire production, or 
any portion thereof, of any vegetable oil 
seeds or oil seed products.” 

Under the contract the minimum trade 
prices per ton, f.o.b. mill, for prime 
quality peanut cake, bulk basis, are set 
at $33 for 48 to 50% protein, inclusive, 
and $35 for 51% and higher, for the 
month of September, 1942, with 30c addi- 
tional in each subsequent month up to 
February, 1943; the prices thereafter to 
be $34.50 and $36.50, respectively, until 
and including July, 1943. A_ similar 
base for September, 1942, is fixed for 
peanut meal, the prices being $31.50 
for 45-47% protein, inclusive; $33.50 for 
48-50%, and $35.50 for 51% and higher. 
The progressive increases for subsequent 
months, up to July, 1943, are the same 
as those for peanut cake. Provisions of 
the contract that are of chief interest to 
processors of these products follow: 


Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises, the parties hereto agree as fol- 
lows: 

1. All peanut oil, cake and meal (other 
than that sold to Commodity as hereinafter 
provided) manufactured by the company 
from peanuts of the 1942 crop shall be sold 
by the company at the following prices, 
subject to adjustments for weight and 
quality in accordance with customary prac- 
tices under trade rules to be specified in 
the contract at the time of sale and, in the 
case of peanut cake and meal subject also 
to the provisions of subsections (b), (i), 
di), (ili), (iv), (v), (vi), (vii) and (viii) 
of this subsection 1: 

(a) Crude peanut oil (basis 5% refining 
loss): At Mississippi Valley and southeast- 
ern mills, 138c per Ib f.o.b. mill; at mills in 
Texas and Oklahoma, 12%c per Ib f.o.b. mill. 

Usual or normal location differentials will 
apply within the above areas. Prices f.o.b. 
mills in other areas shall be based on the 
above prices with usual or normal location 
differentials. 

In any case where the price applicable 
under the above schedule is higher than 
the applicable maximum price established 
by the Office of Price Administration under 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
the sale price hereunder shall be such max- 
imum price. 

(b) Peanut cake: 

Minimum trade prices per ton f.o.b. mill 
for prime quality peanut cake, bulk: 


Protein, 

Protein, 51% and 

Month of delivery— 48-50% incl. higher 
September, 1942 ...... - $33.00 $35.00 
October, 1942 .......... 33.30 35.30 
November, 1942 ........ 33.60 35.60 
December, 1942 ........ 33.90 35.90 
January, 1943 ......... 34.20 36.20 


February-July, 1943 .... 34.50 $6.50 


PEANUT MEAL* 
Minimum trade prices per ton, f.o.b. mill, 
for prime quality peanut meal, bulk: 
Cc Protein 
51% and 





Month of 45-47% 48-50% higher 

delivery— incl. incl. incl. 
September, 1942.... $31.50 $33.50 $35.50 
October, 1942 ...... 31.80 33.80 35.80 
November, 1942 ... 32.10 34.10 36.10 
December, 1942 .... 32.40 34.40 36.40 
January, 1943 ...... 32.70 34.70 36.70 


Feb,-July, 1943 .... 33.00 35.00 37.00 


*Peanut meal shall include sized, cracked 
peanut cake. 

(i) The minimum trade prices for prime 
quality peanut cake of a protein content 
of less than 48% and, in the case of meal, 
45%, shall be reduced by 75c per ton for 
each whole 1% by which the protein con- 
tent of such cake or meal falls below these 
respective minimum percentages, 

di) In the case of sacked peanut meal 
(including sized, cracked peanut cake) the 
price in second-hand 8-oz jute bags shall 
be increased by an amount of $3 per ton. 
In the event that bags other than second- 
hand 8-oz jute bags are used, the price 
shall be increased either by $3 per ton, or, 
if the replacement cost of such bags is 


greater than $3 per ton, then, at the com-* 


pany’s discretion, by an amount represent- 
ing the actual replacement cost of such 
bags. (iii) The price of peanut cake or 
meal sold by the company in less than car- 
load lots shall not be more than $3 per ton 
above the price being charged by the com- 
pany for carload lots, but this provision 
shall not be construed to authorize the sale 
by the company of such cake or meal at 
prices below the minimum trade prices pre- 
scribed above. 

(iv) Peanut cake or meal sold by the 
company in carload lots to dealers and 
distributors for resale by them in carload 
lots may be sold at prices not more than 
50c per ton below the minimum trade prices 
otherwise applicable hereunder to sales by 
the company, provided such sale is made 
on the condition that such dealer or dis- 
tributor will not resell such cake or meal 
at prices below such minimum trade prices. 

(v) Commodity shall have the right here- 
under to prescribe maximum prices above 
which the company shall not sell peanut 
cake or meal, but such maximum prices 
shall be based upon a schedule of prices at 
least $2 per ton above the minimum trade 
prices prescribed above. 

(vi) In the case of any peanut cake or 
meal sold for future delivery, the applicable 
minimum sales price shall be determined in 
accordance with the above schedules of 
minimum trade prices for the month in 
which actual delivery is made. 

(vii) Upon the recommendation of peanut 
crushing mills in any area and whenever 
Commodity determines that such action is 
necessary to prevent an excessive accumula- 
tion of meal or cake at any point, the 
minimum trade prices specified above for 
peanut cake and meal may be reduced by 
Commodity by not more than 50c per ton 
for all mills (including the company) in 
any area designated by Commodity. 

(viii) In no event shall cake or meal be 
sold at a price in excess of the maximum 
price applicable to such sales under the 
regulations of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration issued pursuant to the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942. 

2. In all cases where the company ex- 
changes peanut cake or meal for peanuts, 
the value of the cake or meal exchanged, 
computed in accordance with the prevailing 
prices at which the company is selling such 
cake or meal, shall be equal to the value 
of the peanuts received in exchange, com- 
puted in accordance with the price applica- 
ble ‘to such peanuts under the Peanut Mar- 
keting Program (fiscal year 1943) of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
or in accordance with the market price for 
such peanuts, whichever is higher. 

4. The company shall make every effort 
to sell peanut cake and meal manufactured 
by it from peanuts of the 1942 crop to pur- 
chasers other than Commodity. However, 
in the event the company, after making 
such effort is unable to dispose of such cake 
and meal, Commodity agrees to purchase, 
upon the following terms and conditions, 
any such peanut cake and meal which is 
offered for sale to Commodity by the com- 
pany. 

(a) Prices: 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. mill, prime quality: 

Peanut meal Peanut cake 
Protein Protein Protein 
51% 


Month of 45% and 48-50% and 

delivery— higher incl. higher 
September, 1942 $30.00 $31.50 $33.50 
October, 1942 ...... 30.30 31.80 33.80 


November, 1942 .... 30.60 32.10 34.10 
December, 1942 .... 30.90 } ° 
January, 1943 ..... 31.20 32.70 34.70 
Feb.-July, 1943 .... 31.50 33.00 35.00 





(i) For meal in bags, the above prices 
will be increased by $3 per ton. 

(ii) The above prices for cake of a pro- 
tein content of less than 48% shall be re- 
duced by 75c per ton for each whole 1% 
by which the protein content of such cake 
falls below 48%. 

(b) Quality: Prime quality peanut cake 
or meal (other than sized, cracked peanut 
cake) of not less than 45% protein con- 
tent with a tolerance of .5%. If the meal 
is sacked, bags shall be of uniform size and 
weight and shall, unless otherwise approved 
by Commodity, be new cotton bags of proper 
tensile strength, new burlap bags of not 
less than 8-oz material, or sound second- 
hand bags of not less than 10-oz material 
of uniform size, or new paper bags of equal 
tensile strength. The company’s quality 
analysis shall be printed on the bag or on a 
tag attached thereto and shall be guaran- 
teed by the company. 

(c) Storage and care: Cake and meal 
purchased by Commodity shall, without cost 
to Commodity, be stored by the company 
to the extent that the company’s storage 
capacity will permit. However, in the event 
the company’s storage will not permit the 
storage of cake or meal offered to Com- 
modity hereunder, the company shall, before 
selling such cake or meal to Gommodity, 
arrange for other storage on terms and con- 
ditions satisfactory to Commodity. Any 
quality deterioration after the date of pur- 
chase (i.e., the date of the receipt by Com- 
modity of all documents required before 
payment of the purchase price) shall be 
for the account of Commodity. The com- 
pany shall notify Commodity of any factors 
which may result in quality deterioration. 

(e) Weight: Payment will be made on the 
basis of the weight shown on the storage 
receipt representing the cake or meal. How- 
ever, if the outturn weight of the cake or 
meal at the point of destination designated 
in Commodity’s shipping instructions differs 
from the weight shown on such receipt, an 
adjustment of the price paid by Commodity 
for such cake or meal based upon such dif- 
ference shall be made. 

(f) Delivery: Cake or meal purchased by 
Commodity shall be shipped by the com- 
pany in accordance with Commodity’s in- 
structions: Provided, that instructions for 
the shipment of all such cake and meal 
shall be given on or before Aug. 15, 1943. 

5. Commodity hereby offers to make a loan 
to the company with respect to prime qual- 
ity peanut cake or meal which is of the 
quality specified in section 4 (b) hereof, at a 
rate of not to exceed $1 per ton higher than 
the purchase price that would be applicable 
to such cake or meal under section 4 (b) 
hereof if it were delivered to Commodity 
during the month of September, 1942. Any 
amount so loaned shall bear interest at the 
rate of 3% per annum and shall be repay- 
able on demand, but not later than July 
31, 1943. The making of any such loan 
shall be conditioned upon the execution and 
furnishing by the company to Commodity 
of such documents as may be presented by 
Commodity. The company shall be respon- 
sible for all storage and other handling 
charges with respect to peanut cake or meal 
held under any such loan, and any de- 
terioration in quality while such cake or 
meal is held under loan shall be for the 
account of the company. Any cake or meal 
with respect to which the company re- 
ceives a loan hereunder shall, after Jan. 1, 
1943, if it meets the quality specifications 
set out in section 4 (b) hereof, be eligible 
for sale to Commodity in accordance with 
the provisions of section 4 hereof. 

6. The company shall not, whether di- 





MILLFEED EXPERTS KEEP 
STEP AHEAD 


Committees in charge of keeping 
millfeed futures markets a step ahead 
of the times certainly have been keep- 
A staff 
correspondent had just finished com- 


ing their eyes on the ball. 


menting in these columns recently 
about the fortunate adjustment made 
in the Kansas City trading and de- 
livery units, which now correspond to 
the ODT order, when it was learned 
that in November, 1939, just after 
the war started, the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange membership granted 
the board of directors authority to 
determine the type of packages in the 
That was 
long before the burlap situation be- 


event of an emergency. 


came critical. 
Perhaps it would be well for some 
of these tip-off agencies to keep their 


ears close to these millfeed people. 








rectly or indirectly, discriminate against 
one buyer in favor of another with respect 
to any commodity sold hereunder, by means 
of any rebate, commission, discount, truck 
ing or storage arrangement, or other buying 
or selling device or practice. 

7. The company may select the originat- 
ing carrier on shipments of products owned 
by Commodity; but the lowest available 
transportation rate between the point of 
shipment and the point of destination named 
in Commodity’s instructions shall not be ex- 
ceeded, and the routing and loading of the 
products shipped shall be in compliance 
with applicable regulations. 

8. In view of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the damages to Commodity by reason of 
sales by the company of products manu- 
factured from peanuts at prices other than 
those specified herein, it is agreed that by 
reason of any such sales Commodity will 
be damaged to the extent of, and that ithe 
company shall pay to Commodity as liqui- 
dated damages, the following amounts: 

(a) In case of sales of peanut oil at 
prices other than those specified herein, 2c 
lb of the quantity so sold, 

(b) In the case of sales of prime quality 
peanut cake or meal at prices other than 
those specified herein, $3 per ton of the 
quantity so sold. 

Provided, that the liquidated damaces 
specified by this section shall not apply to 
sales of “off grade’’ peanut oil, cake or meal. 

9. Deliveries of peanut oil, cake and meal 
in fulfillment of contracts executed by the 
company prior to the execution of this con- 
tract may be made without regard to the 
provisions of this contract: Provided, how- 
ever, that the company shall report to 
Commodity promptly after the execution of 
this contract the existence of any and all 
such contracts. 

10. Upon Commodity’s request, the corm- 
pany shall furnish to Commodity a bond 
conditioned upon the faithful performance 
by the company of its obligations hereun- 
der with respect to the storage and delivery 
of peanut, oil, cake and meal held by it for 
the account of Commodity. Such bond shall 
be in such form and in such amount as 
Commodity may prescribe. 

11. Notwithstanding any provisions of sec- 
tions 3 and 4 hereof, Commodity shall not 
be responsible for any loss or injury caused 
the company by failure of Commodity or 
its consignees to move peanut oil, cake and 
meal due to the unavailability of trans- 
portation or storage facilities, or for other 
causes beyond its control. Commodity shall 
not be responsible, except as is otherwise 
expressly provided herein, or except as such 
transportation or handling is requested by 
Commodity, for any cost in connection with 
the transportation or other handling of any 
peanut oil, cake or meal held by the com- 
pany for the account of Commodity. The 
company shall not transfer any such oil, 
cake or meal from one plant or storace 
facility to another except with Commodity’s 
consent, 

12. The company shall not be liable for 
any loss or injury to‘any peanut oil, cake 
or meal held by it for the account of 
Commodity which is caused by tornado, 
earthquake, flood, windstorm, volcanic eru)- 
tion, fire, or lightning, or sabotage, bom- 
bardment or any other act of an enemy 
of the United States. Neither Commodity 
nor the company shall be liable for any 
failure to comply with this contract which 
results directly or indirectly from compli- 
ance with any regulation or order issued 
pursuant to the authority contained in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Act of June 28, 1940 
(Public Law No. 671, 76th Congress, 54 
Stat. 676), as amended, or pursuant to an) 
delegation of authority to or by the chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 

13. Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to prohibit or in any way limit th: 
exercise by Commodity of the power or au- 
thority, vested in Commodity by War Pro- 
duction Board Directive No. 7, issued on 
Aug. 15, 1942 (7 Fed. Reg. 6518), to direct 
the kinds, quantities and conditions of pur- 
chase and sale of oil seed products to b: 
received or crushed by any crusher, to 
direct the kinds and quantities of vegetabl: 
oil seeds and oil seed products to be stored 
to direct the area within which vegetabl: 
oil seeds and oil seed products may be pur 
chased or not purchased, or to allocate t 
itself the entire production, or any portion 
thereof, of any vegetable oil seeds or oi 
seed products; or any other power or au 
thority heretofure or hereafter delegated t: 
Commodity by the War Production Board 
or any other agency or officer of the United 
States. 


The contract provides for pricing of 
peanut oil, and calls for purchase by 
CCC of all of this product unsold through 
regular trade channels. 

Richard Weekes, manager of the South- 
western Peanut Association, told the 
crushers at their Atlanta meeting that 
he expected all the peanut meal produced 
in his section to be consumed there. 

C. J. McCormick, of the Washington 
office of CCC, explained to the peanut 
crushers the soybean contract. Southern 


_ Mills will be forced to process soybeans 


this year, he said, since Alabama will 
have 161,000 bus, Mississippi 3,300,000 
and Arkansas 6,000,000. 
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Grains and Cereal 


‘Products Lead in 


July AMA Purchases 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that nearly 
600,000,000 Ibs of foodstuffs and other 
agricultural commodities were delivered 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration during July for shipment to the 
allied nations. The deliveries were slight- 
ly larger than in the preceding month. 

The largest food requests of the allies, 
as reflected by AMA’s July deliveries, 
continued to be for grains and cereal 
products, of which 148,800,000 lbs were 
delivered during the month. Second larg- 
est quantity was in meats and fish, 122,- 
400,000 Ibs of which were delivered, the 
amount being slightly greater than in 
June. The 64,000,000 Ibs of dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs delivered was smaller than 
in the previous month, due in part to 
the shift in allied requests from evap- 
orated to dry milk. 

AMA was able to supply the allied na- 
tions much larger quantities of badly 
needed fats and oils during July, and 
also laid down at shipside increased 
quantities of processed fruits, vegetables 
and nonfoodstuffs, including cotton and 
tobacco. 

To fill the increasing demands of the 
United Nations, AMA is now beginning 
to dig into inventories which were for- 
tunately accumulated last winter and 
spring, officials said. Stocks of dairy and 
poultry products and fruits declined 
slightly during July, and meat in some- 
what greater degree. However, AMA’s 
inventories of such urgently needed com- 
modities as fats and oils, fish and canned, 
dried and dehydrated vegetables, in- 
creased somewhat during the month. 

In addition to concentrated foodstuffs, 
the allied nations have been able to move 
large quantities of the more bulky com- 
modities, such as salt pork, grain, and 
cereals. These products are needed 
abroad, and prompt shipment is also im- 
portant here in order to release storage 
and transportation facilities required for 
handling new supplies of foodstuffs now 
becoming available from this year’s pro- 
duction. 

At present approximately 65% of the 
foodstuffs purchased by AMA is going 
directly to the allied nations, and about 
35% is being consigned to stockpile posi- 
tion for anticipated allied needs and for 
other uses. 

Estimated deliveries for United Na- 
tions shipment from April 29, 1941, to 
Aug. 1, 1942, represent a grand total 
of 6,360,086,768 lbs of various foods, 
which includes 709,914 bbls of white 
flour. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IN RULING ON 
ORDER BILLS OF LADING 


Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, is notify- 
ing his membership of a change, effec- 
tive Nov. 30, in the Consolidated Freight 
Classification ruling covering the deliv- 
ery of shipments covered by order bills 
of lading. It is understood, however, 
The new 





that the rule may be revised. 
ruling reads: 

“Surrender of original order bill of lad- 
ing, properly endorsed, is required before 
delivery of the property therein described, 
but such property may be delivered in 
advance of surrender of the bill of lad- 


ing to a party representing that he is 
lawfully entitled to possession of the 
property and that the bill of lading has 
been lost, delayed or destroyed, and who 
presents to the carrier, as a substitute 
for the bill of lading, security in the 
form of— 

“Substitute 1—Currency, certified check 
or bank cashier’s check in amount equal 
to 125% of the invoice or value of the 
property; or at carrier’s option 

“Substitute 2—A specific bond of in- 
demnity in amount equal to twice such 
invoice or value; or at carrier’s option. 

“Substitute 3—A blanket bond of in- 
demnity. 

“A specific bond is one given to pro- 
tect delivery of a single shipment. A 
blanket bond is one that can repeatedly 
be made use of until canceled, as pro- 
vided therein or at the option of the 
carrier. All bonds must be satisfactory 
to the accepting carrier as to form, 
amount, and surety. A bond executed by 
a partner as surety for his firm shall 
not be accepted. 

“When a specific bond has been accept- 
ed, the original bill or bills of lading 
must be surrendered, properly endorsed, 
as soon as procurable at a bank, or other 
source. 

“When a shipment has been released 
under a blanket bond, the original bill 
of lading, properly endorsed, must be 
surrendered as soon as procufable at a 
bank, or other source. In the event the 
required bill of lading is not surrendered 
within three days, or, at the carrier’s 
option, a lesser time excluding Sundays 
and bank holidays, immediately following 
the day whereon the shipment was de- 
livered, the delivery of shipments under 
the bond shall cease, unless or until the 
principal shall deposit with the carrier’s 
agent Substitute 1, which deposit shall 
be refunded either after surrender of the 
bill of lading properly endorsed, or upon 
receipt by carrier’s agent of Substitute 2.” 

An eastern carrier was recently fined 
$6,000 for failure to comply with the 
rules governing the delivery of order 
bills of lading. According to the testi- 
mony in this case, the bills of lading were 
being held by the banks at the time the 
cars were delivered to the notify parties. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. TO PAY SUBSIDIES 
TO SMALL PORK PACKERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Department of 
Agriculture subsidies for small packers 
of pork who face losses because of ris- 
ing hog prices and ceilings on the sell- 
ing price of pork have been announced 
by Secretary Wickard. 

The subsidies will be paid on hog pur- 
chases made by packers who agree to 
sell up to 60% of their hog production 
to the Commodities Credit Corp. for 
government and lend-lease needs. The 
payments will be limited to the per- 
centage of hog purchases necessary to 
meet the agreements. 
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FEED BUYING CO-OPERATIVE 

Camsrince, Wis.—Fur Foods Co-opera- 
tive, organized to purchase feed for fur 
bearing animals for distribution among 
its membership, has been incorporated by 
Elmer S. Christensen, of Cambridge; 
J. C. Christensen, Fort Atkinson; Arthur 
E. MacArthur, Janesville; Paul G. 
Brady, Fort Atkinson, and Edward H. 
Pfafflin, Fort Atkinson. Headquarters 
are in Cambridge. 
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Two Art Coneepts of a Mill 
and Elevator 


WO handsome paintings, here re- 

I produced, hang in the offices of the 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
They are the work of local artists. The 
subject in each is the same—the com- 
pany’s mill and elevator—but they are 
totally unlike in appearance and color- 
ing, and are specially interesting as show- 
ing the differing conception and technique 
of the artists. 

The picture with the grain tanks on 
the right-hand side and freight cars in 
the foreground was painted by Richard 
Haines, an instructor at the Minneapolis 
School of Art. He specializes in murals, 
and uses what is called a tempra tech- 
nique—that is, the pigment is mixed with 
the white of egg and honey, and painted 
on a background of several layers of 
chalk paint. Some of Mr. Haines’s best 
work is to be seen in his murals in the 
round tower at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
He also has murals in the Chicago post 
office, and in government buildings in 
Minnesota, Missouri and Oregon. Re- 
cently he was commissioned to paint a 
mural in a new court house in Alaska, 
upon which assignment he is now engaged. 

The second picture, with the grain 
tanks on the left-hand side and trucks 
in foreground, was painted by Cameron 
Booth, a co-director of. the St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art. He studied 
in Paris and Munich, and received the 
John Quincy Adams foreign traveling 
scholarship in 1917. He has work hang- 
ing in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia; the Newark 
Museum Association in New Jersey; the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, and the 





Phillips Memorial Gallery, in Washington. 
Mr. Booth was awarded the Guggenheim 
Fellowship a few months ago, and is 
now traveling in the West, painting. He 
was a former instructor in the Minne- 
apolis School of Art, and spent a year 
in the Chicago Art Institute as a guest 
instructor. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Small Craft for 
Latin American 


Shipment Suggested 


New York, N. Y.—The transportation 
committee of the Export Managers Club 
of New York has recommended a plan 
to the War Shipping Administration 
whereby the agency would assume control 
of approximately 100 vessels of less than 
1,000 tons to assure shipment of products 
needed in Caribbean and Latin American 
countries, it was learned at a luncheon 
held by the club at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania recently. At present the WSA 
does not control the movement of ships 
of less than 1,000 tons and the committee 
is awaiting a report on the recommenda- 
tion. 

Members of the club have requested 
shipping space for more than 10,000 tons 
of general shipping as well as 103,000 
bags and 12 carloads of flour, it was re- 
ported at the meeting. Arrangements 
have been made for shipment of some of 
these goods on a 200-ton schooner out of 
New York and a 350-ton diesel boat out 
of Everglades, Fla. Thus far the com- 
mittee has arranged some 20 boats for 
the service. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased but 











not at all surprised 

to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas’ 

even better than we 


promised you would.” 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - KANSAS 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 



























North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 








A Speciaity 










Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D GLASGOW, MONT. 


TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


























The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 





Stands for 
by — > 
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FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


wis HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Pre-Revolutionary American Millowners 


Who Became Famous 
By H. H. Manchester 


T is rather surprising how many of 
the millowners of the early colonial 
period, that is, before the beginning 

of the Revolution, were either great men 
of the colonies or later became such. 
This was in part due to the fact that the 
erection of a mill was important for 
each district, and that it required capital 
which was by no means small in com- 
parison with the resources of the strug- 
gling settlements. In fact, we frequent- 
ly find that a colony would give a grant 
of land, which of course cost almost 
nothing, in return for the establishment 
of a mill. Such grants seem to have 
run anywhere up to 1,000 acres, and as 
the country settled up would constitute 
important estates. 


¥v ¥ 


THE VAN RENSSELAERS 
FEUDAL PATROONS AND MILLOWNERS 


6 ieenany first of the important millown- 
ers which should be mentioned are 
the Van Rensselaers, because they rep- 
resent the earliest type of millowners of 
medieval Europe. 

In order to settle the country along 
the Hudson, the Dutch attempted to 
establish there great feudal estates 
copied after those of early Europe. The 
most important of these grants was pur- 
chased by the Van Rensselaers, and was 
situated up the river toward Albany. 

The first Van Rensselaer sent to this 
manor in 1631 a master millwright and 
two small millstones, paying for the lat- 
ter in Holland money 20 florins, or $16. 
In the course of the next year or two a 
watermill was erected on his estate, and 
in 1636 was placed in charge of Barent 
Koeymans, who had been engaged for 
that purpose in Holland, and was to 
receive 30 guilders per year. 

Not long afterwards the Van Rensse- 
laers constructed other grain and saw 
mills on Patroon’s Creek and Norman’s 
Kill, the latter being five miles below 
Albany. In 1673 Koeymans purchased 
a large tract of land on the west side 
of the river in the location where the 
small town of Coeymans still bears his 
name. 

It is stated that in 1646 the inhab- 
itants of Rensselaerwyck were put to 
great trouble because the mill on the 
fifth kill was out of order. They had to 
return to the use of a horse mill, and 
the patroon made a contract with Pieter 
Cornelissen, the millwright, to erect a 
horse mill for 300 florins, the estate fur- 
nishing the materials and horses for the 
construction. 

On its completion Cornelissen was to 
run it one day for himself and one for 
the patroon, receiving one rix dollar a 
day and an equal share in the profits. 
If another mill became necessary it was 
stipulated that Cornelissen was to have 
the privilege of erecting it. 

The Van Rensselaer, Killian by name, 
who originally received the grant along 
the Hudson, died in 1644 without ever 
visiting America. His second son, Jan 
Baptist, governed the estate in person 
from 1652 to 1658. After that date it 
was under charge of the third son, 


Jeremias, for 16 years. He presided at 
the council of all the New Netherlands, 
including New Amsterdam, called to 
take measures against the British, }ut 
in 1644 took the oath of allegiance to 
England and was permitted to retain 
‘his manor. 
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JOHN WINTHROP, JR. 


MILLER AND GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


OHN WINTHROP, JR., was born in 

Groton Manor, Eng., in 1606, «nd, 
after receiving a good education, in 1631 
followed his father to New Engl:nd. 
Three years later he returned to Eng- 
land on public business, and in 1635 
came back with a commission empower- 
ing him to build a fort at the mout!) of 
the Connecticut River about where New 
London now is, and appointing him yov- 
ernor of that region for one year. His 
father, who was governor of Massachu- 
setts, wrote that John, Jr., at the time 
had in Boston a library of over 1,000 
volumes. 

In 1646, Winthrop, Jr., established the 
settlement at Pequot, later known as 
New London, Conn., and having acquired 
a great estate there transferred his resi- 
dence to that place. 

In November, 1650, a town meeting 
was held at New London to co-operate 
with Winthrop in building a mill to 
grind grain. The inhabitants were to be 
charged with making the dam and the 
heavy work of erecting the mill. ‘This 
is by no means the only case in which 
the inhabitants of a settlement assisted 
in the building of the dam and _niill- 
race, and in the erection of the timbers 
for the structure. Moreover, in case of 
flood, or of too heavy ice, or other acci- 
dents stopping the mill, the inhabitants 
were likely to be impressed to repair the 
damage gratuitously. 

It was also agreed at the meeting that 
no other mill should be set up to grind 
grain within the limits of the town in 
the future so long as Mr. Winthrop or 
his heirs maintained the mill in condi- 
tion to grind grain. 

In 1657 Winthrop was elected gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and except for a 
single year held that office up to his 
death 19 years later. 


¥ ¥ 


ROBERT TREAT 


MILLER, FOUNDER OF NEWARK, AND 


GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 

OBERT TREAT was born in Eng 

land in 1622, and when a younz 
man came to America. The consolid: 
tion of the Connecticut and New Haven 
colonies gave considerable dissatisfactio 
to the latter, and Robert Treat, with 
number of New Havenites, emigrated tv 
New Jersey, where they founded New 
ark in 1666. Treat was the first tow: 
clerk of the new settlement. 

Two years later the colony appointe: 
Treat and Richard Harrison to erect 
grist mill on the brook in the north end 
of the town, and set apart the secon: 
and sixth days of the week as grinding 
days. 

Treat’s experiences as a miller in New 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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VITALIZED FLOUR 


A MILLING ACHIEVEMENT 


THE exclusive Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour 
process— returning the separately processed wheat germ 
to bakers flour—is a distinct modern achievement 


which bakers all over the country recognize. 


) Through research and development Commander- 
Larabee VITALIZED flours have contributed to the 
i bakers success, because these flours put natural wheat 


flavor into more nutritious white bread. 


The greater sales value of breads made with 
VITALIZED flour—because consumers recognize their 
' superior flavor—has increased bread sales for many 


progressive bakers. 


Let the Commander-Larabee representative tell 
you all about the added advantages, the plus values, 
i of VITALIZED flours now used by bakers throughout 


r the country. 


WE WILL VITALIZE ANY OR ALL GRADES OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS 














COMMANDER-LARABEE 
‘MILLING COMPANY — 


___SENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS __ 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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WHOLEMEAL LOSS IN 


DIGESTION 

That insistent “rationalist” in matters 
nutritional — Mr. George Z. Dupain, 
AACI, FCS, one of the few genuine 


dietetic experts in practice in Sydney— 
made an effort late last month to “de- 
bunk” the cranky faddists who have had 
such a lovely time, lately, damning white 
bread as part of their adoration of 
wheatmeal. He wrote to the Sydney 
Morning Herald as follows: 

“Your correspondents have neglected 
one important aspect of wheatmeal bread 
—that is, its digestibility. The various 
types of wholemeal bread 
greater amounts of the cell membranes 
of the wheat berry. Although this ma- 
terial contains additional nutrilites, 70 
to 80% of it is insoluble in the gastric 
fluids of man. Hence its too rapid 
transit through the digestive tube. This 
results in nutritional losses. During the 
last war (1917) Professor Rubner, emi- 
nent German physiologist, demonstrated 
that the Stoffwechsel products, as he 
called it, from wholemeal bread resulted 
in a loss, via the intestines, of 8% of 
the calories ingested. This work has 
since been verified. That means from 
200 to 300 calories per individual per 
day is wasted. Consider for a moment 
what this loss means when an entire 
nation is fed wholemeal bread! ! Recip- 
rocally, an additional 8 to 10% more 
calories have to be eaten per individual 
in order to maintain nutritional equilib- 


consist of 


rium. 

“If white bread is eaten these losses 
are not incurred. In times of national 
economy one can comprehend the wisdom 
of reducing the wholemeal content of 
the loaf to 60%.’—Australasian Baker. 


WHEAT IN INDIA 


Wheat is second in importance to rice 
among India’s food crops. Most of the 
wheat crop (96%) is grown north and 
west of a line drawn across the peninsula 
from Bombay to Calcutta. The average 
area in wheat in India during the sea- 
sons 1936 to 1940 was 34,500,000 acres. 

Three fourths of the wheat area is in 
the British Provinces and the remaining 
one fourth is in the Indian States. Pun- 
jab is the wheat producing region of 
India, accounting for over one fourth of 
the acreage and a third of the wheat 
output. Punjab and the United Provy- 
inces together represent one half of the 
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“Heine Muench, who runs the little over- 
NI TE shot bakery up to Forty Rod,” 
=4\said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, ‘ 
‘the other day that no matter 
how much the guv ment opened 
R ¢ things up, substitute mixed 
bread was good enough for hill 
MAAN, billy trade and he didn’t allow 
i to make nothin’ else. The last thing any- 
body’s, heard from Heine, he was goin’ right 
ssintul through the bresh on the other side 
ble of Bald Knob an’ not bein’ delayed by nothin’ 
x but both eyes swelled shet an’ one leg hangin’ back 
on account of its carryin’ a considerable load of buckshot.” 


‘let it out 








From the Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days in World War I 


acreage and about two thirds of the total 
wheat output of India. 

A characteristic feature of the Indian 
wheat crop is that two fifths of the total 
About half of this 
Punjab, and the proportion 


area is irrigated. 
lies in the 
of irrigated wheat is higher in this prov- 
ince than in any other part of India. 
On the whole, approximately 60% of 
the wheat area of Punjab is under canal 
and well irrigation. 

During the past 40 years the total 
wheat area has increased by 35%. But 
the principal gain was made in the first 
three decades of the century; in the 1930's 
and the first three years of the 1940's 
the acreage under wheat changed but 
little, averaging 34,500,000. Production 
did not keep pace with acreage. Where- 
as between 1909-13 and 1935-39 acreage 
registered a rise of 17%, output in the 
same period increased from 352,000,000 
bus to 371,000,000 bus, or 5%. The yield 
per acre, however, averaged 10% less 
throughout the second half of the 1920’s 
and all of the 1930's than during the pre- 
World War period or early 1920's. 

Despite the relatively 
in output, total wheat utilization in 
India increased from 300,000,000 bus 
(1909-13) to 363,000,000 bus, or 21%. 
Before the World War, India was a 
large exporter, but since then 


small increase 


wheat 
there have been years when India was a 
net importer of wheat. A high import 
duty on wheat was imposed in 1931 to 
protect domestic producers; this, in con- 


junction with low world wheat prices 


throughout most of the 1930's did not 
favor the export of wheat from India. 
Most of the wheat that was formerly 
exported is consumed in the country. 
But for this development, domestic utili- 
zation would have been much smaller. 
As it is, the per capita utilization of 
about 1 bu of 60 Ibs has remained prac- 
tically unchanged. It may be noted that 
per capita wheat consumption in India 
has been maintained not so much through 
increase in output as through diversion 
of what was formerly an exportable sur- 
plus into domestic channels of consump- 
tion; also, that the available volume of 
wheat for domestic utilization is not large 
enough to serve as a substitute, to any 
extent, for the sharp decline in the per 
capita consumption of rice. 

Corn, barley, jowar (Indian millet), 
bajra (pearl millet), and raggee (mil- 
let) are the other important cereals that 
enter into the diet of the people of 
India. Barley and the millets are the 
poor man’s crops and foods in India, rice 
and wheat requiring better land, more 
capital resources, and more irrigation. 


PRICE WARDENS 


The Washington correspondent of 
Bread and Butter, organ of Consumers’ 
Union, reports that career consumers in 
OPA are trying to put across a plan to 
train 200,000 housewives to act as price 
wardens. Women who have been trained 
in home economics would be favored for 
this work. 


LATCH IS OUT FOR AMERICAN 
MILLERS IN ENGLAND 


Sir Norman Vernon has made a good 
suggestion. It is that millers and allied 
— should extend a hearty welcome to 
U. S. troops who are in this country, or 
whe may come here, who are interested 
in flour manufacture or anything con- 
nected therewith. “It is a good chance 
to have contacts in this way,” writes Sir 
Norman, “which may be invaluable for 
both countries when this war is over, 
One never forgets hospitality when one 
is abroad, and it is always so lavishly 
extended and produces permanent friend- 
ships.” For our part, we shall be very 
happy to do anything in our power for 
our visitors and allies——Milling, Liver- 
pool. 


The story of Ceylon and tea is a 
strange one. From 1837 to 1882 coffee 
was its principal commercial product. 
In 1869, however, the dreaded coffee 
blight, “Hemileia Vastatrix,” began its 
deadly work and by 1878 there was hard- 
ly a coffee plant left in all of Ceylon. 
In those ten years the blight had de- 
stroyed an industry which represented at 
its peak a capital value of $80,000,000 
and exported as much as 110,000,000 Ibs 
in a single year. In all the years that 
coffee was Ceylon’s leading crop there 
were only about 200 acres of tea wider 
experimental cultivation. In 1875, how- 
ever, the tea acreage had increased to 
1,080. In 1895 it had increased to 305,- 
000; in 1915 to 402,000; in 1925 to 418, 
000, and in 1930 to 467,000. 

NIGHT-SHIFT, 1942 

Across the prairie, all night long, 

Tireless, the tractors go 

Where night-shift men with numb- 

ing hands 

Drive wheat-row after lengthening 

row. 


Before them the guiding headlights 
sweep,— 

Tiny arcs in the prairie night, 

Creeping lights, awake in a sleeping 
land 

Where some must barter sleep. 

For long and lonely nights of toil 

And the straining eye-lid’s ache: 

Soldiers, seeding Liberty's soil 

For Liberty's precious sake. 


KunicunpdE Duncan. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN CONCENTRATION 


HILE the current survey of the possibilities of 

concentrating flour production, along with pro- 
duction of all other civilian needs, may be well worth 
while, we ourself, with a long time and considerable 
knowledge of the milling industry, very much doubt 
if a practical plan can be worked out for the ac- 
complishment of any significant saving in the use of 
labor, power and transportation in this field without 
sufficient disturbance to the entire machinery of the 
nation’s essential bread supply to overbalance the 
theoretical gains. 

The conversion of wheat into flour has through 
the vears tended to concentrate either in sections 
where wheat is produced in greatest quantity or along 
the route of the normal flow of the wheat and flour 
to areas of consumption. This has been the natural 
result of great, if sometimes rather tragic, elasticity 
in the industry. Notable changes in the past score 
of years have been the declines in production of flour 
in the Northwest and in Central States soft wheat 
territory, the upbuilding of milling at Buffalo because 
of transportation advantages, and the increase in pro- 
duction in the Southwest because of the great expan- 
sion of wheat growing in that vast field. 

So well adapted are these present facilities to 
the needs of the industry that to undertake to redis- 
tribute the required production by areas or by allot- 
ments to plants within certain areas according to 
some formula almost certainly would do no more than 
accomplish a theoretical victory at cost of a consid- 
erable practical defeat. In some sense it might turn 
out to be something like trying to recast the relative 
shipments of iron from Minnesota, Michigan, Alabama 
and Pennsylvania, a scheme that might look well on 
paper but simply would up-end a steel industry which 
has developed to might on its natural foundation of 
availability of ore and fuel. 

It is worth while keeping in mind that flour milling 
is one of the simplest of all industries, scarcely more 
than a branch of agriculture. Its conversion process 
is simple, its consumption of power moderate and its 
employment of labor hardly more than trifling—less 
than 25,000 men employed at a cost of less than 30 
million dollars to turn out products of three quarters 
of a billion dollars or more annually. Furthermore, 
while these products are in infinite variety and adapted 
to multiple uses, all flour mills employ almost identical 
equipment and processes and turn out but two prin- 
cipal commodities—flour and thé resultant feeds. 

Yet the varied uses of these flours, particularly as 
between those used by bakers of bread and crackers 
and those used in households, and the sections where 
the many types of adapted wheat are grown have 
importantly influenced both the location of mills and 
distribution of their products. These locations are in 
a considerable sense frozen. That is, soft wheat flour 
production could not offhand be shifted elsewhere 
nor could hard wheat be milled satisfactorily in mills 
insufficiently active or currently not operated at all 
in normally soft wheat milling territories. 

Thus when either government authority or millers 
themselves, willingly complyirig with war’s demands, 
undertook to juggle production about, they almost 
certainly would find themselves blocked off by difficult 
or insuperable problems of location and plant adapta- 
bility. On paper, for instance, it would appear to 
be quite possible to reduce production at Buffalo— 
where the labor and power situation in production for 
war needs is said to be acute—and substitute flour 
made at places where this problem exists in less de- 
gree or not at all. Yet the moment the types of 
flour made by these mills, their normal territories of 
distribution and, quite especially, the vital animal 
feeds supplied by these mills, were to be taken into 
account, the scheme almost certainly would fail be- 
cause of its economic impracticability. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A further element in the condition now being dis- 
cussed is the improbability of statistical underproduc- 
tion by reasonably well-established and operating flour 
mills checking with the actual underproduction. We 
are aware that statistically mills only operate 57, or 
65, or some other per cent of activity, with seasonal 
variations; and this appears to mean that these mills 
are idle one third of the time or more. We are quite 
sure that this rate of idleness is much more statistical 
than actual. 

Indeed, we have a considerable experience of our 
own in this matter. As is well known, we have for 
many years assembled figures annually covering the 
flour production of the chief spring wheat milling 
territory and of the four principal milling states of 
the Southwest, extending the data so collected to show 
rates of operation of mills of various capacity ratings 
and so on. In these latter computations, we neces- 
sarily use the capacity figure reported by the mills 
themselves, and these undoubtedly are, in most cases, 
what is known as “letterhead” capacity. Thus, a mill 
making thirty-five barrels of flour per hour is likely 
to be rated as a thousand-barrel mill, and so on. It 
is no more than a polite euphemism to rate a mill 
which never made, nor could make, more than fifteen 
barrels of flour an hour a five hundred barrel mill. 


We have tried within reason to keep down these 
“rated capacities,” but it is difficult to go back of 
the miller’s own report, and something must be allowed 
for pride of possession. While we never have gone 
much into the matter, we suspect that the quarterly 
production summaries compiled by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation probably contain these same con- 
tinuing factors of error, or perhaps we should say, 
elements of politeness. 


In any case, there is fair ground to suspect that if 
a certain considerable number of flour mills should 
be closed down and their production shifted elsewhere, 
it shortly would be discovered that the oft repeated 
statement that the country’s mills could turn out the 
whole requirement of flour in seven, or some other 
number of, months contains a considerable element of 
oratory, or guesses employed by editorial writers to 
emphasize some argument about this or that in the 
milling industry. There unquestionably is a constant 
and considerable erosion among flour mills and what 
is merely unemployed capacity today is gone and on 
the way toward being mercifully forgotten tomorrow. 

So, we suspect that when well-meaning and patri- 
otic folk, either in government or among millers eager 
to be fully co-operative, set out to effect economies 
of labor and power, or even of costs, by adapting 
the British industrial concentration plan to the busi- 
ness of flour milling in this country they will before 
long come to a dead end. It may be that multi-unit 
companies can make adjustments in relative activities 
at their several plants, or that something can be done 
by reduction of cross and out-of-line hauls, either of 
wheat or its products. That, however, would be 
more a matter of effecting transportation economy, 
which is quite another question than the present one 
‘of labor and use of power. 

The position of millers, so far as it has been re- 
- vealed to us in the brief time in which this question 
has been up for discussion, is that the industry will 
willingly co-operate in adjusting itself to every real 


war need, but that it is less likely to accept some 
formula perhaps adapted to some other industry but 
which would only create confusion and waste when 
applied to milling. Not that milling would claim 
special consideration, but that it is a large bulk 
business, widely distributed, with quite simple meth- 
ods of conversion, using little labor and already so 
economically operated that flour mills have become 
out-of-position and been abandoned as a result of 
such an apparent trifle as a two or three cent relative 
disadvantage in wheat cost. 
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fHE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


HROUGH most of the time since last December, 

public opinion, despite official scoldings about com- 
placency, has been well out in front of the govern- 
ment in demanding more vigorous prosecution of the 
war on both the military and civilian fronts. Indeed 
at times, and in notable instances, it virtually forced 
action upon an obviously confused and uncertain ad- 
ministration and Congress. 

This has been particularly the case in our internal 
affairs, in such matters as safeguards against inflation 
through commodity and labor price controls, in taxes 
and quite emphatically in the highly important  busi- 
ness of the overworked President abandoning the idea 
of running the whole show as a one-man job and 
delegating authority to responsible men chosen solely 
on their records and their fitness for the tasks as- 
signed. 

Now, quite suddenly, we find that this is being 
done. Congress, it is true, still dallies and is doing 
its foolish best to confuse the price control program 
by continued adherence to its “help the farmer” fetish, 
and the administration is reluctantly surrendering 
some part of its pal-ship with labor leaders. But 
headway is being made and there is encouraging evi- 
dence that continuing ill fortune in conduct of the war 
itself is forcing our own authorities into a certain 
grimness in going forward under compulsion of hard 
necessity. 

Unfortunately, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
not all of this is being accomplished without its 
penalties. As in the case of the early years of the 
new deal, realization of possession of virtually unlim- 
ited power and of the eagerness of all people to meet 
all demands and make all sacrifices is causing many 
of these new authorities to throw their weights about 
more in exercise of power than in well considered 
response to the needs. In this their position is made 
easier because costs, as measured in money, and pen- 
alties, as measured in needless restraints upon the 
people’s essential freedom, no longer seem of moment. 

So, we clearly are entering a season in which 
rationings and restrictions are growing and_ being 
planned ahead with far less attention to the need or 
even to their practical effect than to the mere cir- 
cumstance that someone thought them up and _ they 
should, therefore, be put into effect, if for no other 
reason than that they will make a moronic people 
more conscious of the weight of war. A moment ago 
we were in the very throes of terror because of the 
shortage of materials and resulting man power. Today 
we are being stirred to the depths by threatened 
shortage of man power and a prospective assignment 
of each man to his task, as proposed some time ago 
in “My Day.” Also, sugar, oil, meats and a score 
of things are to be rationed in face of great supplies, 
even of stock piles. We have not yet heard of a 
suggestion of bread rationing, but we doubt if it is 
far over the hill. 

This is not even a protest. Rather, it is mere 
comment and an expression of the hope that we will 
find our way through the maze of inexperience before 
the new boys wearing bright stars get swept too far 
away from their foundation of American common 
sense. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
CuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
=— Chicago. Enid Peoria 
Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis 
. Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 











Pre-Revolutionary Millers 











(Continued from page 22.) 
Jersey lasted only a few years, for in 
1672 he returned to Milford, Conn., 
where he was connected with the mills 
there. 

In 1675 he was made commander of 
the forces against King Philip. He 
drove the Indians from Springfield, de- 
fended Hadley, and destroyed the fort 
of the Narragansetts. 

In 1683 he was elected governor of 
Connecticut, and continued in that office 
until 1687. There is a legend that Treat, 
in order to keep the charter from 
Andros, who had been appointed royal 
But in 
spite of this he was a member of Gov- 


governor, hid it in a great oak. 


ernor Andros’ council, and did much to 
mitigate his rule. After the overthrow 
of Andros in 1689, Treat resumed the 
office of governor and held it until 1698. 
He died in 1710, one of the most widely 
respected of the colonists. 


NICHOLAS EASTON 


GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND AND 


MILLOW NER 


ICHOLAS EASTON came _ from 
Wales in 1634, at the age of 41. With 
his two sons he was among the first set- 
tlers in Newbury, Mass., and in Hampton, 
N. H. He had trouble with the authori- 
ties, and in 1638 removed to Rhode Island 
and built the first house in Newport. He 
was governor of the Rhode Island and 
Providence colonies from 1650 to 1652. 
In 1663 he and his sons erected at 
Newport the first windmill in Rhode 
Island. The boys directed the manage- 
ment of this mill until 1675, when it 
was blown down the same year as the 
death of Governor Easton. 


¥Y ¥ 


GOVERNOR BENEDICT ARNOLD 
CONNECTICUT GOVERNOR AND MILLOWNER 


NOVERNOR ARNOLD lived be- 
tween 1615 and 1678, and must not 
be confused with the Revolutionary gen- 
eral. He was born in England, but 
was in Providence as early as 1637. In 
1645 his knowledge of the Indian tongues 
led him to be appointed negotiator be- 
tween the whites in the colonies and the 
aborigines. On retirement of Roger Wil- 
liams in 1657, Arnold was elected to the 
presidency of the colony, and was also 
the first governor under the royal char- 
ter in 1663. He did much to bring 
about the union of the Rhode Island and 
Providence plantations. 

In 1678 he built in Newport a stone 
windmill. This was a circular stone 
building, 25 feet in diameter, and of the 
same height. It was supported by eight 
arches resting on thick columns about 
10 feet high, standing above a founda- 
tion five feet deep. It was no doubt 
built on the same pattern as some de- 
signed by Inigo Jones in England. There 
was, of course, a top which was made 
to revolve so that the sails would face 
the wind. This mill long afterwards 
received a great deal of undeserved fame 
through being accredited by unlearned 
antiquarians to the Norsemen. Longfel- 


low even mentioned it in “The Skeleton 


in Armor.” But inasmuch as Arnold 


refers to it several times in his manu- 











CROWN 


MILLS 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 














A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 








Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 


Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
_ from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


‘AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 


exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Gonvoi 


MARITIME 








lgleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Siceee WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











script as “my stone built windmill,” there 
is no doubt as to its original nature. 
‘“‘Let antiquarians say what they will, 
It is nothing but an old stone mill.” 
THE EARLIEST PENNSYLVANIA 
MILLOWNERS 


HE first grist mill in Pennsylvania 

was built by John Printz, the gov- 
ernor of New Sweden. It was con- 
structed on what was later Cobb’s Creek, 
and according to Campanius “It was a 
fine mill which ground both fine and 
coarse flour, and was going early and 
late.” In this case the mill should per- 
haps be considered a company mill, the 
same as that built by Governor Minuit 
in New Amsterdam. 

The first grist mill in Philadelphia 
County was owned by William Penn, 
Caleb Pusey, and Samuel Carpenter. 
Their initials were inscribed in the curi- 
ous iron weather vane which was once 
on the roof of the mill and 150 years 
later was still doing duty on the top of 
the Flower mansion. This mill was 
erected by Richard Townsend in 1683. 
He had come over with William Penn, 
and had already constructed a mill on 
Chester Creek by means of materials 
brought ready formed from London. 

Other of the first millowners were the 
Robesons, who built several mills on the 
Wissahickon River at the end of the 
seventeenth century. The family con- 
tinued to own mills there in the latter 
half of the last century. 

¥ ¥ 
THE RITTENHOUSES 
NE of the most remarkable of the 
mill owning families was the Ritten- 
houses. 

William Rittenhouse was born in Hol- 
land in 1644, and came to Germantown, 
Pa., in 1687. He was a Mennonite 
preacher, but his ancestors for many 
generations had been paper makers in 
Arnheim, Holland. 

Previous to 1697, he and his son Nich- 
olas built the first paper mill in this 
country, and he and his son Gerhard 
set up a flour mill on Cresheim Creek, 
near the Wissahickon. His descendant, 
David Rittenhouse, was the first great 
colonial astronomer. 

¥ ¥ 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
PEPPERELL 
MILLER AND GREATEST OF PRE-REVOLUTION- 
ARY SOLDIERS 


ILLIAM PEPPERELL, SR., the 

father of Sir William Pepperell, 
came from Cornwall a poor young man 
in 1675, and settled on the Island of 
Shoals about nine miles south of Kit- 
tery, which was the oldest town in what 
later became Maine. He busied himself 
in the fishery and lumber trades, and 
soon became prosperous. 

William Pepperell, Jr., was born in 
Kittery in 1696, and as a mere boy be- 
gan to help his father. In the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century he and his 
father built several mills on the Saco 
and Piscataqua rivers, and acquired 
many of the mill sites on those streams. 
It was not long before they became the 
greatest millowners of the Northeast, 
and in fact the greatest merchants. 

In 1726 William, Jr., was elected a 
representative from Kittery to the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, and the next year 
was made member of the council. In 
1730, although he had never become a 
lawyer, he was actually appointed justice 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 





THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


~~ 


WALL TROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


r MEPHERSON ’ KANSAS ¥ 








“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


1001 Lumsden Bldg. 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Family Flour Trade Complicates 
Canada’s Vitaminizing Program 


Toronto, OnNt.—One of the important factors in the current Canadian effort to 
establish the official loaf of vitaminized bread in the regular public diet is to be 
found in the fact that fully half of the total consumption of flour in Canada is made 
up of household baking. This being predominantly a rural country, in which a large 
percentage of the people live too far away from cities and towns to have the benefit 
of commercial bakeries, many housewives are obliged to make their own bread and 


cake. 


For this they use top patent spring wheat flour and Ontario soft winters, the 


latter being their choice for pastry, wherever it is available. 
Neither of these kinds of flour can be produced by mills to satisfy the require- 


ments for official approval as to vitamin content. 


As a consequence, the label 


“Canada Approved” is not applicable to flour consumed in household baking and 
by this restriction fully one-half or mure of the potential demand for vitaminized 


flour is eliminated. 


How such a serious obstacle to universal benefit of the cereal vitamins is to be 


overcome no one at present knows. 
lowed to fortify their flour synthetically. 


The obvious remedy is that mills should be al- 
It will come to that in the end, but mean- 
while the present ban on synthetics prevents such action. 


Scientific opinion would 


overwhelmingly favor reversal of the official policy—A. H. B. 





CONGESTION AT TERMINALS 
REDUCES CAR LOADINGS 


Toronto, Ont.—Car loadings of grain 
on Canadian railways in western Canada 
instead of being at their peak during 
recent weeks show a falling off as com- 
pared with previous years. Loadings of 
grain in the past four weeks totaled 
28,891 cars. This was 12,150 or 30% 
‘below the level of corresponding period 
of 1941, which was also lower than usual. 
In the same four weeks of 1939 grain 
loadings totaled 65,126 cars or more than 
half the current year’s quantity. 

This reduced movement of grain was 
not unexpected. It is due to the con- 
gested situation of the terminal eleva- 
tors at Fort William and Port Arthur 
and it had been predicted that movement 
would be slower this fall and cars for 
moving supplies from country elevators 
would be scarce. 

The large carry-over of Canadian grain 
in recent years has absorbed all the addi- 
tional storage space built since the war 
began. The larger terminals at the head 
of the lakes, together with their tem- 
porary annexes, which are now able to 
store 145,300,000 bus of grain, had slight- 
ly over 132,000,000 bus in store on Aug. 
14 which leaves only a small margin for 
taking care of grain of the current crop. 
Therefore farmers will be forced to store 
considerable quantities on their farms 
and it is doubtful if facilities are suffi- 
cient to take care of the enormous crop 
of the current year. 
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INSPECTIONS DISCLOSE TOUGHNESS 

Toronto, Ont.—Out of 508,000 bus of 
Ontario winter wheat inspected in the 
month of August only 156,000 bus escaped 
the descriptive term “tough.” In other 
words well over two thirds of the August 
inspections had been threshed while still 
too damp for storage. Dry weather since 
August has improved matters somewhat 
in this respect but there will be consid- 
erable loss to farmers by reason of ex- 
cessive moisture in their wheat and other 


grains. 


ONTARIO’S FALL WHEAT 
SHOWS A HIGHER YIELD 


Toronto, Onr.—The average yield of 
fall wheat in Ontario is given by the 
Ontario department of Agriculture in its 
September crop report at 31.7 bus per 
acre as against 26.6 last year. The out- 
put totaled 23,997,000 bus, compared with 
the final estimate of 15,056,000 bus in 
1941, 

Although a good deal of this year’s 
grain suffered from wet weather during 
harvest it is will be a 
sufficiency of milling quality. However, 
millers are complaining of high moisture 
content and tough wheat. Evidently, 
they are having trouble with present de- 
liveries but the quality will probably im- 
prove later. Farmers may be trying to 
work off their poorer quality grain first. 


believed there 





A RESCUE AT SEA 

Lonpon, ENc.—John Gilchrist, for 
many years export manager of Spill- 
ers, Ltd., and one time manager of 
the Spillers mill at Calgary, Alta., 
has a son, Norman, in the Royal 
godfather, 
Sir Norman Vernon, a Spillers direc- 


Navy, named after his 
tor. This young naval officer was on 
a cruiser which had the misfortune to 
be sunk by enemy action. He escaped 
with his life, and after a long swim 
was picked up by a British naval 
launch. To his great surprise he 
found that the officer in command of 
the launch was the son of Wilfred 
Vernon, another director of Spillers, 
Ltd., and first cousin to Sir Nor- 
man. 

Wilfred Vernon, accompanied by 
his wife, visited the United States 
and Canada a year or two before the 
outbreak of war, and made the 
acquaintance of many of the millers, 
who will no doubt remember him as 
well as John Gilchrist. 








The department also reports that in- 
dications are that the acreage sown to 
fall wheat this autumn will be consider- 
ably less than a year ago owing to the 
shortage of labor, the heavy harvest of 
grain crops this year which has kept 
farmers busy and the dry condition of 
the soil in some counties. 
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C. H. G. SHORT IN THE WEST 
Que.—C. H. G. Short, 
director and general manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., 
is in western Canada on a business trip. 
He traveled via the steamship service on 
the Great Lakes, stopping at Keewatin, 
where his company has its largest mill, 
on his way from Fort William to Winni- 
peg. It was the exceptional waterpower 
potentialities at Keewatin which first 
gave birth to the Lake of the Wood com- 
pany, something over 50 years ago. 
Since that beginning 10,000 bbls of daily 
milling capacity has been created by the 
company at this point. 


MonTreEAL, 
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FOOD SHORTAGE IN TURKEY 

Lonpon, Enc.—According to the Istan- 
bul, Turkey, correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News, there is no pros- 
pect of cereal exports from Turkey dur- 
ing 1942-43, although a little millet, lin- 
seed or sesamum seed may be spared for 
shipment. The exportation of olive oil 
is prohibited. A government spokesman 
recently stated that mobilization had in- 
creased the consumption of wheat by 
about 250,000 tons and a similar increase 
had occurred in the consumption of 
feeding grain. 





R. E. CHADWICK APPOINTED 
TO ST. LAWRENCE BOARD 


MonrreaL, Que.—The vacancy on the 
board of directors of St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, created by the 
death of Thomas Williamson, vice presi- 
dent and managing director, has been 
filled by the election to the board of 
R. E. Chadwick, president of Foundation 
Co. of Canada. Mr. Williamson’s duties 
as managing director are being carried 
on by his colleagues on the executive 
staff. D. A. Campbell is the president 
and active head of this company. 
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STOCKS OF U. 8S. WHEAT REDUCED 
Ont.—Stocks of United 
States wheat in Canada are greatly re- 


Toronto, 


duced from those of a year ago. The 
quantity on Sept. 11 was 85,772 bus as 
against 551,290 on the corresponding date 
No United States oats were 
in store as against 38,791 bus a year ago. 
The amount of rye in Canada was 23,- 
548 bus compared with 23,578, corn 5,- 
779,378 bus as against 3,154,549 and 8,933 
bus of soybeans, whereas there were none 
in Canada at that time last year. 


last year. 
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HEADS CLEARING ASSOCIATION 
Winnirec, Man.—C. E. Huntting was 
elected president of the Winnipeg Grain 
and Produce Clearing Association at the 
annual meeting held recently. H. Tooley 
was named vice president and F. 0. 
Fowler acting secretary and manager. 

Thomas Brodie is assistant manager. 





FACE-LIFTING THE COUNTRY ELEVATOR 


Winnirec, Man.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is going to make people 
look at its country elevators in western 
Canada. The familiar dull red color will 
disappear and eventually all of these ele- 
vators will be painted white with the 
roofs bright red. The company’s name 
and brand of flour will also be in red. 

The idea came to life with the con- 
struction of a new elevator at Beau- 
sejour, Man., roughly 70 miles east of 
Winnipeg on the trans-Canada highway. 
Company officials describe it as the most 
fully modern house in western Canada. 
The elevator is visible for about 15 miles, 
particularly at night when a large spot- 
light is focused on the name of the brand 
of flour. 

The structure reaches skyward 100 feet 
from the cribbing and is topped by a 
flagpole and Union Jack. The Lake of 
the Woods company is believed to be the 
first organization to equip elevators with 
flagpoles and flags. 

The Beausejour elevator is equipped 
with an electric drive head, 20-ton receiv- 
ing scales, 26-foot platform, Bender elec- 


tric hoist, 100-bu hopper scale, and a 


large Emerson cleaner. The entire struc- 
ture is equipped with electric lights. The 











24 bins have a capacity of 50,000 bus, 
and the flour house can store three cars 
of flour. 


The official opening took place on Sept. 
17. In attendance were C. H. G. Short, 
managing director of the company; Har- 
old Moore, export manager, and Clifford 
Cotter, Inter-City Eastern Bakery Co., 
all of Montreal, together with other offi- 
cials of the company. 
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FARM MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT RATIONED 


Certificates Will Be Necessary to Pur- 
chase Most Items, Secretary of 
Agriculture Announces 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A temporary or- 
der rationing new farm machinery and 
equipment was issued Sept. 16 by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard, effective 
the following day. The order applies to 
sales in 1942, and a permanent order 
will be issued later governing sales in 
1943. 

Secretary Wickard announced that 
Fred S. Wallace, head of the AAA, will 
administer the rationing program at the 
national level while state war boards, 
operating in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be respon- 
sible at state levels. 

The regulations provide for the estab- 
lishment of county rationing committees 
to administer the plan in the countie.. 

Under the rationing rules farm macheu- 
ery and equipment are classified as fol- 
lows: 

1, Farm machines vitally essential to 
current agricultural needs and which may 
not be sold by a dealer unless the farmer 
has obtained a purchase certificate from 
his county rationing committee. 

2. Farm machinery and equipment not 
in the first group which may be sold upon 
certification by the farmer to his dealer 
that the equipment is essential for cur- 
rent agricultural production needs. 

3. Items such as some hand tools and 
the smaller horse-drawn equipment which 
may be sold without restriction. 

Types of machinery falling in the first 
group include beet lifters, beet loaders, 
combines, corn pickers, disk harrows, feed 
grinders, fertilizer spreaders, grain drills, 
grain elevators, hay balers, lime spread- 
ers, manure spreaders, milk coolers, milk- 
ing machines, pickup balers, potato dig- 
gers, shredders and tractors, including 
garden tractors. 

Secretary Wickard said the farmer will 
be required to show that his present 
equipment is inadequate to handle his 
production, that he cannot 
equipment needs by repairing existing 
equipment, by purchasing or renting 
used equipment, by custom work, or other 
means, to obtain a purchase certificate. 

The farmer must also show that failure 
to approve his application will result in 
a substantial reduction in production 
of commodities essential in the war ef- 
fort, and that the machinery will give 
better than average service for similar 
equipment in the community. 

The temporary plan does not apply 
to repair parts. 

It also excludes such items as auto- 
mobiles, trucks, track-laying tractors, or 
equipment ordered by government agen- 
cies, 


meet his 


In cases where an applicant ig denied 
a purchase certificate provision is made 
for an appeal to the state agricultural 
war board and to Secretary Wickard 
through Mr. Wallace. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT KINGS ENTERTAINED 

Three wheat kings from Marshall 
County, Kansas, were guests of the Kan- 
Sas Free Fair and the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Topeka, on Sept. 16. These three wheat 
kings were Dan Musil of Frankfort, 
Otto Rutti of Marysville, and Henry 
Peeks of Marysville. Dr, John H. Park- 


er, director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, Manhattan, spent 
the day in Topeka with these guests and 
made arrangements for their visits to the 
Kansas Free Fair, Topeka Laboratory 
of the Kansas Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment, 1,000,000-bu terminal elevator of 
the Farmers Union Jobbing Association, 
and the Thomas Page Flour Mills. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~~ 


ELEVATOR MEN CHANGE JOBS 
L. H. Gretzer, formerly superintend- 
ent at the elevator operated in Memphis, 
Tenn., by Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been given charge of Cargill elevators 
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“R” and “B” in East St. Louis, IIL. 
He takes the place of A. J. Olsen, who 
is now in the army. Mr. Gretzer’s as- 
sistant in Memphis, Robert Newcombe, 
has been placed in charge of the ele- 
vator there. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—E. J. Bermel, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, has 
called a meeting at the William Penn 
Hotel, Sept. 28. One of the matters to 
be discussed is that of flour contracts 
as fostered by the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. 
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OKLAHOMA FARMERS USING 
MORE COMMERCIAL FEEDS 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—Farmers in 
Oklahoma are feeding one third more 
commercial feed now than they did a 
year ago, if the sale of feed tags by the 
state Department of Agriculture is a 
true indication. At least, the manufac- 
turing of commercial feeds has increased 
from 474,510 tons in the fiscal year 1941, 
to 635,289 tons in the fiscal year 1942, 
which ended last June 30, according to 
E. T. Davis, head of the feed and fer- 
tilizer division of the state department. 
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BETTER FEEDS By» eC BETTER FEEDIN 


Mees 
W\7 


C) 2 
FEED WEEK 


OCTOBER 19-24 


Plan to do your share today. 


Celebrate 


National 


Oct. 19-24 








portant than ever before. 


VICTORY DEMANDS better feeds and 
better feeding. This is the slogan for Na- 
tional Feed Week. Your help is needed to 
bring this message to all your customers. 


FEED WEEK 





our allies. 


Order Your Posters and Stickers Today! 


| 
| NATIONAL FEED WEEK HEADQUARTERS 
| 525 Grain & Stock Exchange 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
RG aiairicencance: Sassksnuhtend asain 
I Please ship us the following NATIONAL FEED WEEK sup- 
; plies— [1] Send invoice; (] Check enclosed. All prices f.o.b. Milwaukee. 
eee oe ey i ge os enor err ere 
($3.00 per 100—$12.50 per 500—$22.50 per 1,000) 
shbdies ees oe ES gg Ser rer errr er rrr, rrrrreor 
($2.50 per 1,000) 
1 Radio Announcements [) Newspaper Articles [) Talk 


Unge Your Customers to 
FEED /z VICTORY 
Zo Produce 


ORE FOOD 
TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


NATIONAL FEED WEEK this year will be bigger and more im- 
It will help every feed man do his duty 
to promote more and better feeding for the increased production of 
food for victory. The story of National Feed Week will be carried 
to the nation by the farm, poultry and trade press, by radio and in 
the daily and weekly newspapers. 
trade program by ordering your supply of posters and stickers today. 


Get behind this national feed 


FEED FOR FREEDOM means fighting 
food for the armed forces, war workers and 
Let’s do our part to keep ’em 
flying, sailing and shooting by backing Na- 
tional Feed Week for 1942. 
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RXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
LN) 4 WITH 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
Nour Hubbard iti: 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 


Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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Built in 1890 in the city of Peoria, 
Ill., as the Lake View Mills, the 
building in the top picture is vacant 
at present but is still in good condi- 
tion. 

The remains of the dam of the old 
Stanton Mill at Rochester, IIl., are 
shown in the second picture. The 
mill was built in 1836. 

At right is the old Moffitt Mill build- 
ing on Senachwine Creek, near the 
present village of Chillicothe, III. 
Built in 1836, it has not been used 
for a mill in the past 66 years. 











Illinois Historian Tells Story 
of Peoria County Mills 


ARRY L. SPOONER, president 
H of the Peoria Historical Society, 

Peoria, Ill., has just completed 
a history of the flour mills of Peoria 
County. The work consists of 75 double- 
spaced typewritten pages. 

To secure his information, Mr. Spoon- 
er first searched the several published 
histories, atlases and directories of the 
city and county. But this was only a 
start. The information given in these 
was too meager to make anything like 
a complete history. In fact, some of the 
material given in the histories was ac- 
tually misleading. He therefore perused 
the newspapers in the Peoria 
library from 1836 to 1900. 
through the files of several county news- 


public 
He also went 
papers. He then went through the coun- 
ty records at the court house. 

The result was -that he found a total 
of 56 flour mills as having existed in the 
county. The place where he found his 
information’ in each case is indicated in 
a reference list at the end of the history. 
There are 614 references made to the 
various mills and various ownerships. 
When he found information on a mill, he 
insisted on visiting the spot where it had 
been located. 

The first mill used by the pioneer 


settlers of Peoria in 1819 was the old- 
fashioned hominy block. This was used 
until 1825 when Abner and William 
Eads chiseled out a pair of millstones 
from a boulder. This primitive mill was 
operated by ox-power. It would grind 
only a few bushels .a day. Crude and 
slow as it was, it attracted trade for 
a distance of 70 miles. 

This crude mill sufficed until 1831, 
when the first water-power mill was built 
on Kickapoo creek three miles from the 
town. Within a few years there were 
several water-power mills in various parts 
of the county. 

The first mill in the city was built by 
Orrin Hamlin in 1843. By 1858 there 
were six mills in the city of Peoria, all 
steam-power. By 1867 the manufacture 
of flour had become one of the city’s 
most important industries. During that 
year the eight mills manufactured 2,240 
bbls of flour per day and employed 235 
persons. 

The decline of the flour milling indus- 
try began about 1870 when the big mills 
of Minneapolis and other western points 
were started. The business steadily de- 
clined until the last mill of commercial 
importance closed its doors in 1922. The 
last custom mill ceased operations in 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Fl 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘“A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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W. A. CHAIN, Mer. 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


“HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
ABILENE, KANSAS 











ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


MINNESOTA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 


MINNEAPOLIS 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








K GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM 





NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 


MINNESOTA 








1895.: The last water-power mill stopped 
running in 1880. Within a century, the 
flour milling business rose to a yearly 
business of nearly $4,000,000 and then 
went back to nothing again. 

Flour mills have had a fascination for 
Mr. Spooner ever since he was a_ boy 
in Michigan. At that time he often went 
with his uncle seven miles to a custom 
water-power mill. Each customer had to 
wait his turn and have his own grain 
ground, from which the miller took his 
toll. No exchanges were made of flour 
for wheat because of the great differences 
in the wheat. Many farms newly cleared 
still had much foreign material in the 
wheat, such as cockle, rye, etc. The 
farmer who had been careful to cut out 
the weeds and rye had good wheat and 
his flour was cleaner than those who had 
not done so. So each farmer got the 
flour from his own wheat. 

Business was so brisk at the mill that 
it took all day to make the trip, some- 
times as many as 20 customers being in 
line. 

While waiting, considerable time was 
spent in fishing in the mill pond above 
the dam or in the deep pool under the 
mill where the water discharged into the 
tail race, 

His fascination for the flour milling 
business finally found vent when he 
spent two years of spare time in getting 
the data for his history. 

Only one building in the entire county 
used for a water-power mill remains in 
existence. It was built in 1836 by Wil- 
liam and Jeremiah Moffit. It was on 
Senachwine Creek, near the present vil- 
lage of Chillicothe. It has not been 
used for a mill for 66 years and is now 
nearly gone. Within the city of Peoria 
remain two steam mill buildings. One 
of these has had additions built on both 
sides and is hardly recognizable as a 
former mill building. Both were built 
during the latter period of flour milling. 

Mr. Spooner says his thrill of finding 
information was second only to his thrill 
of locating the sites. He describes his 
greatest thrill as finding the correct site 
of a water-power mill burned in 1849 
and belonging at that time to Jubilee 
College, a pioneer Episcopalian college 
built in the open country. 

The mill had been built by David 
Combs in 1838. This information was 
found in the records of the county com- 
missioners’ court, where Combs was giv- 
en permission to build a dam. This was 
the only reference found about the mill 
under this ownership. 

A year or two later an ad appeared 
in a Peoria newspaper offering a mill 
for sale. The ad gave the name of the 
owner as Phillip Briggs and said the mill 
was 12 miles northwest of Peoria. This 
was the only information given under this 
owner's name. 

Then in 1849 when the mill burned, its 
approximate location was given, but 
neither of the previous owners were men- 
tioned. It finally dawned upon Mr. 
Spooner that this was likely all the same 
mill. Acting on this impulse, he took 
the location given for the first owner and 
traced out the various transfers of land 
in the county treasurer’s records and 
found his surmise was correct. He had 
some difficulty in locating the exact site 
as there is no public road at present 
within two miles of the site, which is too 
rough for agricultural use and has gone 
back to second growth timber. 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT (CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











CAREFUL WHEAT SELECTION 
SKILLFUL MILLING 
RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 


... will insure for our baker friends 
.».0n this crop, as in the past... 


e Uniformity 
e Stability 
@ All ‘round Shop Performance 
Spring...Kansas... Soft Wheat 
Bakers’ Flours 


Absolute Guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 


2,000 Barrels Flour——300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Bearditoun Mills” 












BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Northwestern Miller 
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tuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








PIET PENN.—The name carries back 
deep into the almost forgotten days when 
there was a flour trade with Europe. So 
far away in time and circumstance is 
it that probably there was no ring of 
familiarity in it to most of those readers 
who saw in a recent issue of this jour- 
nal the brief account of Mr. Penn’s death 
in November of 1941—an account nine 
months late in reaching us through the 
delays of wartime transportation and 
censorship. 

At the time of his death Mr. Penn was 
senior partner of the flour and grain im- 
porting firm that bore his name. Since 
the beginning of the century he had been 
one of the foremost importers of Holland. 
He was well known in America prior 
to World War I, and was a frequent 
visitor here. 

The accompanying picture, from the 
engraving files of THe NorTHwesTeRN 
Miier, shows Mr. Penn as he appeared 
a quarter of a century ago. He stands 
with William C. Edgar, then editor of 
this journal, on the dock at Rotterdam 
where the celebrated shipload of relief 
flour, donated by American millers, was 
being unloaded into barges for distribu- 
tion in Boche-starved Belgium. 

The picture was taken with Mr. Penn’s 
own kodak, and was one of several sent 
by him to THe NorrHwesTerN MILLER to 
illustrate his published account of Mr. 
Edgar’s arrival with the ss South Point 
after its hazardous journey through mine- 
laden seas. Of this arrival Mr. Edgar 
wrote: 

“It was a bleak and miserable night; 
rain and sleet were falling and the dock 
was wet, cold and cheerless, yet to me 
it seemed a most happy and hospitable 
haven. Out of the darkness came a hail 
Leaning over the rail, I answered 
and asked who was calling. The voice 
replied, ‘Piet Penn! It was my good 
Rotterdam friend, who had been waiting 
more than an hour, standing about in 
the wind and rain to welcome me to 
Holland. Moreover, he had an auto- 
mobile ready, and as soon as the gang- 
plank was lowered and I went ashore, 
he rushed me and my baggage to the 
shelter of the Weimar Hotel, where a 
warm room and a good bed awaited me.” 

Mr. Penn’s assistance to Mr. Edgar 
and the relief project continued until the 
flour cargo was on its way to Belgium. 
He described the flour’s condition as 
perfect, due to careful packaging and 
the extraordinarily careful handling 
which was given to this token of Ameri- 
can generosity. 

Mr. Penn’s death took place in his 
sixty-ninth year. Nothing is said in the 
letter announcing it of the doubtless un- 
happy experiences of his last days in 
Boche-ridden Holland. Behind him, how- 


to me. 








By Carroll K. Michener 











Mr. Penn and Mr. Edgar 


ever, was an active life, full of useful- 
ness and honor. He was an officer in 
the Order of Oranje Nassau and a knight 
in the Order of Gedeminas of Lithuania, 
of which country he had been consul 
general. 


. . « Louella G. Shouer, kitchen ex- 
pert of Ladies Home Journal, reminds 
her women readers that, “comparing mar- 
ket cost with greatest nutritive value per 
serving, these foods are said to be ‘cheap- 
est’—use them often: liver, dried beans, 
cheese, milk, rolled oats, molasses, spin- 
ach, potatoes, canned peas, sweet pota- 
toes, roundsteak, pork chops, prunes, 
tomatoes.” ... Louella knows about 
bread, for she is careful to specify ‘“en- 
riched bread” in her suggested menus. 
How come she could have failed to men- 
tion bread, therefore, as the best and the 
cheapest food? Modern nutrition and 
home economics should have taught her 
this, if she is too young to have been 
brought up on the axiom, so many years a 
Fleischmann advertising slogan: “Bread 
is your best and cheapest food.” 


When 
this industrial octopus found, recently, 
that its cost for putting up 125,000 pack- 
ages for American prisoners of war was 
$11,000 less than anticipated a check for 
that amount promptly went to the Amer- 
G. F. wanted no profit. 


An Oscar for General Foods. 


ican Red Cross. 


. . « Premium Practice, a trade jour- 
nal in the come-on and give-away field, 
is bothered by no ethical problem, and 
looks at premiums solely in the light of 
efficiency and economy. Commenting 
upon a big baking company’s current offer 
of a slicing knife for a certain number 
of bread wrappers and a substantial piece 


of cash to-boot, Premium Practice says: 
“Consistently the wholesale baking in- 
dustry has been a premium battle ground, 
due chiefly to the fact that the profit 
margin per loaf of the bakers has been 
so low that effective premium offers were 
impossible with a due regard to keeping 
operations out of the red, and all because 
vicious competition too often took the 
form of coupon or wrapper offers that 
were ruinous. . . . Premium Practice 
has always contended that the industry 
could not make an economically sound 
offer of such types, and advocated the 
self-liquidating form, requiring a reason- 
able number of wrappers as evidence of 
patronage that was the passport to the 
premiums, with their attendant price sav- 
ing.” . . . In other words, don’t give 
‘em away, Mr. Baker (if you must have 
commerce with this ancient trade evil). 
Sell ’em—like a drugstore side line. 


. . « We learn from Advertising 
Age that it has been Reader’s Digest’s 
almost invariable policy to refuse re- 
quests by advertising agencies of large 
national advertisers for permission to 
reprint material published in that admir- 
able literary shortcut. The one exception 
was in the case of Continental Baking 
Co., which wanted to give wide distri- 
bution a few months ago to a Paul de 
Kruif article on nutrition. Paul, you re- 
member, went all out in that article for 
Continental’s second try at popularizing 
peeled wheat bread. The Digest’s reason 
for letting down the bars, we are told, 
was its feeling that it would thus be help- 
ing along the government's great nutri- 
tional campaign centered on _ enriched 
white bread... . Odd thing, though, is 
that the Digest never yet has given any 
public intimation that it is aware of any 
such thing as an enriched white loaf. 
Paul has heard of it, but he just won’t 
tell. 


row 


NO COMPLETE FADEOUT FoR 
FADDISTS. 
nual convention of the National Dietary 
Foods Association (formerly the National 
Health Food Association) said it seemed 


Reporters of the recent an- 


that this organization had determined to 
turn from food fads to nutrition in its 
It was a bit 
disconcerting, however, to see, a little 


most reputable meaning. 


further along in one account of the 


meeting, these paragraphs: 


There was something of a flurry in the 
convention about enriched white bread 
Captain Louis A. Wright, of the U. S. Army 
discussed “Army Nutrition’ and after his 
talk, a delegate asked, “Does the army sti)! 
feed the soldiers white bread?’’ 

His answer was that the flour being 
bought is tested in the laboratory to deter- 
mine its adherence to the enriche flour 
specification, but that in addition whok 
wheat bread is being purchased. He empha- 
sized the fact that the army is not cating 
hardtack. 

An association member, August Dictrich 
replied: “On the point of hardtack, I think 
they would be better off eating hardta: thar 
white bread,’ and this drew applaus« “As 
far as your enriched white flour is con- 
cerned, that is camouflage to us,’ continued 
Mr. Dietrich. “If you are still feeding your 
soldiers white bread or enriched white read, 
I am going to tell you as a nutritionist I 
would like to see the day come wh« the 
government would get it into their minds 


as they have in some foreign countries, 
I think England is one, where you d. not 
get any more white bread because it not 
nutritious. The nutritious part of white 


bread has been destroyed to a vast extent.’ 

The convention then turned solemnl 
to the question of whether vitamins will 
hair. Apparently we have not 
heard the last quack from food quackery. 


Paul V. McNutt, who with the U. S. 
wants US stronger, says over 8,000,900 
lunches are packed for war workers every 
day. Happy thought—is this the return 
of the full dinner pail of one-time Re- 
publican prosperity? Full of bread and 
butter, that pail was. 
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TO THE TRADE PRESS.—It is per- 
functory, perhaps—the conventional res- 
olution of thanks to the trade press, and 
yet we choose to accept it as sincere 
appreciation of our efforts and the value 
of our contribution to the success of the 
trade We think 
Anyway, per- 
functory and conventional as this form of 
thanks may be, it is better than being 
merely taken for granted—in 


association program. 


that well of ourselves. 


silence. 
That way lies ultimate depreciation. 

The occasion for this philosophizing is 
the following excerpt from minutes of 
the National Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation: 

“Resolved, that we, the members of thie 
National Food Distributors Association, 
gathered at our fifteenth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Aug. 19 to 22, 1942, recognize that 4 
most important contribution to the suc- 
cess of our annual convention was due 
to the publicity given it by the press and 


‘trade journals, and we do hereby extend 


our thanks and appreciation.” 
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C. N. BARRETT TO BE 
ASSOCIATED WITH OPA 


Official Announcement Expected Shortly— 
Has Had Long Experience in Feed 
Manufacturing and Selling 


Cuicaco, Iru.—C. N. Barrett left Chi- 
cago on Sept 18 for Washington, where 
he will become associated with the feed 
and grain division of the Office of Price 
Administration. Official announcement 
of his appointment is expected shortly. 

Mr. Barrett for several years was 
manager of the feed department for 
Northrup, King & Co., feed manufac- 
turers, Minneapolis. Later he went with 
the National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., as division sales manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

He is a former director of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association. 





Emphasis Upon Proteins 








(Continued from page 9.) 
represented about 75% of the whole 
grain. Other wheat flours were not in- 
vestigated; i.e, the so-called patent 
white flours, which in many instances 
represent but 30 to 40% of the grain. 

The results of this investigation were 
striking and conclusive. When the rats 
were fed at a suboptimal level which 
would represent a sort of restricted ra- 
tion, the growth of all rats on the whole 
meal was distinctly and emphatically 
greater than on the “National Wheat- 
meal” and even more so than on white 
flour. In three separate experiments 
this advantage ranged from 50 to 60%. 
If the results were calculated on the 
basis of their relative biologic value, 
which represents the relationship be- 
tween the weight increase and the pro- 
tein eaten, the results are also striking; 
ie., the whole meal comes off with a 
figure of 1.60 to 1.71 as compared with 
the white flour figure of 1.33 to 1.46, 
with the value for the “National Wheat- 
meal” falling between these two values. 

Dr. Chick also investigated the less- 
ened digestibility of the whole meal over 
the other flours and found that the co- 
efficient of digestibility of the whole 
meal protein was from 5 to 6% less than 
that of the white flour. However, if this 
factor was taken into account in calcu- 
lating the biologic value of the whole 
meal, its superiority in protein content 
becomes even more apparent. In other 
words, the biologic value of the digested 
part of this flour rises to a figure of 
1.98 to 2.13 in contrast to white flour, 
which increased but slightly. 

The reason for the superiority of whole 
meal is apparent from the well-known 
facts concerning the protein contents of 
the various portions of the wheat grain. 
Although the endosperm or white part of 
the wheat comprises 83% of the grain, 
its protein content (gluten) is but 11%, 
whereas the bran, which constitutes 15% 
of the grain, contains 18% protein, while 
the germ, though but 1.5% of the grain, 
contains 40% protein. The gluten of 
white flour is known as a poor protein 
undoubtedly because of its inadequate 
content of certain essential amino acids, 
which act as limiting factors in its utili- 
zation. The point to be emphasized is 
that the proteins of the germ are com- 
posed of amino acids, which are able 
to supplement those of the gluten and 
thus raise the biologic value of the mix- 


ture out of proportion to the amount 
added. The same is true of the proteins 
of the bran, although it is probable that 
much of its protein may be unavailable 
for human digestion. 

The inferences to be drawn from this 
study are obvious and fit beautifully with 
the well-known vitamin studies of the 
various fractions of wheat. If we are 
to utilize as efficiently as possible the 
protein contained in wheat grain, it 
would seem most advisable to retain 
as much as possible of the protein con- 
stituents. In this sence, therefore, any 
milling which leads to a loss of some of 
the important proteins of wheat is dis- 
tinctly to be deplored. Unfortunately, 
color seems to play an important part 
in the acceptability of various wheat 
flours by the public. Perhaps by educa- 
tion the popular habits may become so 
adjusted as to take advantage of the 
superior value of the whole grain over 
any flour that is made by extracting and 
removing part of the essential protein, 
not to mention its vitamin content. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 
GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—Directors of the 
General Baking Co. have declared a divi- 
dend of 15c per share on the common 
stock, payable Nov. 2, to the stockholders 
of record on Oct. 17. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SAMPLE OF TURKEY WHEAT 
WINS AT KANSAS FAIR 


A sample of Turkey wheat grown by 
J. J. Lohrmeyer, of Logan, Norton 
County, Kansas, won the grand cham- 
pionship prize of $25 in the Wheat Qual- 
ity Class at Kansas State Fair, according 
to an announcement by L. L. Compton, 
director of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and E. A. Cleavinger, superintend- 
ent of the Division of Farm Crops at 
the fair. 

This sample of wheat graded No. 1 
dark hard, had test weight of 62 lbs to 
the bushel, and 13% protein. Milling test 
showed that it yielded 73% flour. In 
the baking tect, this sample produced the 
largest loaf with the highest scores for 
grain and crumb of the loaf. 

The reserve championship prize of $15, 
in the Wheat Quality Class, was awarded 
to a sample of Tenmarq wheat grown 
by Jean Miller, of Ulysses, Grant Coun- 
ty, Kansas. This wheat was bleached 
by rains and had lighter test weight than 
the first prize Turkey sample, but gave 
an excellent flour yield of 75.8% and 
baked a loaf of bread almost as good as 
Turkey. 

A sample of Blackhull wheat grown by 
William Ratzlaff, of Elkhart, Morton 
County, Kansas, placed third in the 
Wheat Quality Class. This sample had 
heavy test weight, 62 lbs per measured 
bushel, but did not produce as good 
flour yield as Turkey and Tenmarg. This 
Blackhull sample had 15.3% protein, but 
baked a slightly smaller loaf than Tur- 
key, which had only 13.1% protein. 

The following men assisted the state 
fair officials and judges by making mill- 
ing and baking tests of the 17 samples 
entered in the Wheat Quality Class: chair- 
man, Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the De- 
partment of Milling Industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; R. B. Potts, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co; R. J. Clark, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina; Dean F. Worley, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina; A. A. Towner, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, and Martin Wise, 
American Flours, Inc., Newton. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, N. y. 
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VANCOUVER VISITOR 
On a business trip to the company’s 
western branches, Norman Davis, assist- 
ant general manager for Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was a visitor 
He was 
divisional 


in Vancouver during the week. 
accompanied by A. Atkins, 
manager for the company, with head- 
quarters at Medicine Hat, Alta. 


WITH NEW YORK TRADE 

C. T. Vandenover, vice president and 
sales manager for the Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the New York 
trade with representatives of H. J. 
Greenbank & Co., who handle this ac- 
count in the metropolitan area. 


GOTHAM VISITOR 

Harry C. Lautensack, Buffalo, 
president of the eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., spent four or five days 
at the New York office during a recent 
business trip. 


vice 


POLICE JOB 

Edwin T. Stanard, Sr., former presi- 
dent of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill, (now the Stanard-Tilton Divi- 
sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co.) 
has been appointed superintendent of 
police property in St. Louis. 


OPERATION SUCCESSFUL 

W. B. Anderson, former president of 
the Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., left 
the Vanderbilt Hospital, Nashville, Sept. 
17. Three weeks ago, Mr. Anderson 
underwent a brain tumor operation which 
was a success and he has now been able 
to return home. 


EASTERN TRIP 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is making a trip 
East which will take him to several sea- 
board points, 


VISITS BRANCH 

David S. Jackman, vice president and 
general manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, spent last week at the Mar- 
ion, Ohio, branch of the company. 


HOSPITALIZED 


Oscar T. Cook, head of the grain de- 
partment of the Kansas City division of 
Standard Milling Co., is in Menorah Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, with a skin ailment 
which previously has not responded well 
to treatment. Doctors report he is doing 
well now, however. 


HOME FROM WEST 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., with Mrs. Hargett has 
returned from California where they 
spent a vacation and attended a wedding 
in Pasadena of a niece. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


William C. Hurst, of Springfield, Il., 
president, and Vance H. Williams, traf- 
fic manager, of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland railway, were Minneapolis visi- 
tors Sept. 18. 


WITH M. & ST. L. 


W. J. Elliott, Minneapolis, who re- 
cently retired as western traffic manager 


of the Great Lakes Transit Corp., has 
been appointed a special representative 
of the traffic department of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis road. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


K. L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis., and Milton P. Fuller, Thomas 
Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited 
the trade in Chicago last week. 


VACATION OVER 

A. O. Norwood, vice president of the 
Dobry Flour Mills Co., Yukon, Okla., has 
returned from a week’s vacation spent in 
Kansas City. 


IN EASTERN MARKETS 


William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and sales manager, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is visiting eastern 
markets. 


OPENS HUNTING SEASON 


Paul Kingsley, manager of the feed 
department, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has gone north for the 
opening of the hunting season. 


FLOORS AND CEILINGS 


J. F. Leahy, of Kansas City, vice 
president of the National Grain Trade 
Council, and Walter R. Scott, secretary 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
spent several days of last week in Wash- 
ington, discussing grain price floors and 
ceilings and other proposals of interest 
to the grain trade with authorities of 
government. 


CUSTOMER CIRCLE 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is spending 10 
days on a swing around the customer cir- 
cle in eastern states. 


x *&.k& * * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~x~ * wk & * 


P. McClellan Wallace, 41, sales man- 
ager of the bakery flour division, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., has 
been commissioned a captain in the U. 
S. Army Air Force. During the World 
War he was a pursuit pilot with British 
Squadron 70, and a prisoner of war in 
Germany for three months. He has been 
commissioned to take over administrative 
duties and technical functions, in order 
to relieve regular flying officers for ac- 
tive duty. 








* 


L. J. Morgan, Jr., son of L. J. Morgan, 
senior marketing specialist and purchas- 
ing agent of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, Washington, has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant of the 
army, and has been assigned as an in- 
structor in the barrage balloon training 
school of the service at Camp Tyson, 
Tenn. Young Morgan, prior to enlisting 
in the army, was employed by General 


Foods, Inc., at Muncie, Ind. Upon his 
enlistment, he was sent to the coast ar- 
tillery school at Fort Eustis, Va., for 
a three months’ course, and then to 
Camp Tyson for further instruction. He 
won his commission after three months 
of intensive instruction at the anti-air- 
craft artillery school at Camp Davis, 
N. C., from which upon graduation he 
was assigned to the Tennessee post. 
* 

Sergeant Walter H. Mills, Jr., son of 
Walter H. Mills, vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, arrived 
home on furlough last week from Ire- 
land. At the end of his furlough, Ser- 
geant Mills will go to an officers’ train- 
ing school in the South. Before enter- 
ing the service, he was employed by Gen- 
eral Mills. 

* 

James Wilkes Mathers, with the Check- 
erboard Elevator for the past six years 
in the millfeed department,. recently 
joined up as an aviation cadet, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. He will 
training about Nov. 1, 1942. 


commence 
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H. B. TAYLOR DIVISION 
MANAGER FOR PILLSBURY 


RicumMonp, Va.—Appointment of H. 





B. Taylor, of Richmond, as division man- 
ager, grocery products sales, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., with headquarters here, 
has been announced by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Pillsbury company. 

A special company award in recogni- 
tion of 30 years’ service with the com- 
pany was presented to Mr. Taylor co- 
incident with his appointment to his new 
duties as division manager. Branch man- 
ager of the Pillsbury company in Rich- 
mond since 1921, Mr. Taylor is rounding 
out 30 years in the company’s sales or- 
ganization in this territory. 

Establishment of the company’s divi- 
sion headquarters in Richmond and Mr. 
Taylor’s appointment as division man- 
ager, grocery products sales, completes a 
program of consolidation of Pillsbury 
branch offices into division offices. 





<> 


British Joint Council Studies 
War and Post War Problems 


Many unusual problems faced the Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council for the 
Flour Milling Industry of Great Britain 
during the past year, stated T. H. Hodg- 
son, retiring chairman, in his review of 
the year’s work presented to the council 
at its recent twenty-third annual meet- 
ing. Membership of the council is made 
up of both employers and employees of 
the British flour milling industry. It 
serves as a clearing ground for employer- 
employee problems and at the same time 
provides a single agency through which 
the industry may deal with various gov- 
ernment departments. 

Among the principal problems, Mr. 
Hodgson said, were those of employment 
(brought about by the entry of mill em- 
ployees into the armed forces and the 
consequent necessity of employing women 
for a number of mill jobs), the technical 
education program, and the possibility of 
continuing state control of milling after 
the war. Most of the council’s work, he 
pointed out, was dominated by the war. 

Rules for the deferment of skilled 
labor became increasingly strict during 
the year, with the results that deferments 
are now made on an individual basis. 
The problem was made more complex 
by the fact that women, too, were sub- 
ject to military duty. Generally speak- 
ing, however, women engaged in such an 
industry as milling were reserved for the 
industry, he said. Another difficulty to 
be overcome was the Factories Act, which 
prohibited women for certain milling 
jobs. This was amended for the dura- 
tion, with only a few restrictions remain- 
ing concerning the type of work women 
could do. 

That “blitz” has become a standard 
word in the English language was appar- 
ent in the statement that provision had 
been made by the council for subsist- 
ence allowances to men moved from a 
blitzed mill to another flour production 
area. The speaker remarked, however, 
that for the past 12 months bombing had 
been on a reduced scale. 

Speaking of post-war problems, Mr. 
Hodgson said that labor could not go 





back to its pre-war position. A_ basis 
of “social security” would be essential, 
he said, and many plans were being made 
for the absorption of labor back into 
industry. Labor, he emphasized, would 
not attempt to take unfair advantage of 
the circumstances. While it was gen- 
erally acknowledged that government 
control would have to be continued dur- 
ing the early post-war period, he felt 
that the length of this control would de- 
pend largely upon the manner in which 
industry was conducted by such organi- 
zations as the joint council. 

As usual, accidents and their causes 
occupied a large portion of the report. 
Due to changes made necessary by the 
war, accidents caused by moving machin- 
ery had increased, it was reported. How- 
ever, there were only two fatal accidents 
during the year. All accidents were de- 
scribed and recommendations made about 
their prevention in the future. Some in- 
juries were directly caused by blackout 
measures, but safeguards were being tak- 
en, he said. 

An interesting sidelight on dust explo- 
sions, always a menace to milling plants, 
was discussed in the report. High explo- 
sive bombs have caused secondary dust 
explosions, with resulting fires, in several 
plants. The problem of prevention is 
still being studied. 

Technical education for the flour mill- 
ing industry has been of high importance 
in the council’s work for many years. 
In the year just preceding the war, 2° 
classes were regularly conducted, serv- 
ing a total of 736 school students. In 
addition, there were 181 correspondence 
course students. Since the war,. this 
work has necessarily been greatly re- 
stricted, but it has been continued to the 
largest possible degree. Six classes, with 
107 students, are now in operation, and 
there are 108 men taking the work b) 
correspondence. Twenty-nine of these 
are in the services. The educational 
work has even been extended to millers 
now held as prisoners of war. These 


‘ men not only receive the correspondence 


course, but each has been given a series 
of technical milling books. 
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Record Supply of Feed Grains 
in View for ’42-43, Says USDA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The combined 
supply of four principal feed grains for 
1942-43 is expected to total 131,100,000 
tons, 1% above the 1941-42 supply, and 
the largest supply in the 16 years for 
which comparable records are available, 
the Department of Agriculture reports 
in a recent review of the feed situation. 
Increased feeding of wheat will further 
add to the 1942-43 feed supplies, but 
even so, total feed-grain supplies are 
not likely to be more than 3 or 4% above 
supplies in 1941-42. With a 10% in- 
crease in the number of livestock on 
farms in prospect, the total feed-grain 
supply per animal unit is expected to be 
about 6% smaller than during 1941-42. 

The 1942-43 corn supply (Oct. 1 carry- 
over plus the 1942 crop) is now expected 
to total about 3,254,000,000 bus, 126,- 
000,000 bus more than was expected in 
July, according to the report. Despite 
this increase, the carry-over of corn Oct. 
1, 1948, may not be much above 200,- 
000,000 bus. A considerable part of the 
increase in prospective production will 
be used in further expanding livestock 
production and in reducing the feeding 
of wheat. Supplies of oats are estimated 
to be 28,000,000 bus greater and barley 
14,000,000 bus greater than estimated 
in July. 

HIGH PROTEIN FEED UP NEARLY 40% 

The prospective 1942-43 production of 
oil seed cakes and meals has been in- 
creased considerably in recent months by 
improvement in prospects for 1942 oil 
seed crops. The 1942-43 supply of the 
principal oil seed cakes and meals, plus 
gluten feed production, is now expected 
to total about 8,000,000 tons, nearly 
40% above the 1941-42 supply of 5,800,- 
000 tons. 

Although crushing capacity may be- 
come a limiting factor, present indica- 
tions are that 1942-43 production of soy- 
bean cake and meal will be about twice 
as large as during the current season, the 
department believes. Production of pea- 
nut cake and meal is expected to be more 
than double the previous record produc- 
tion of 133,000 tons in 1940-41. Cotton- 
seed cake and meal supplies may be 
moderately larger than in 1941-42, while 


supplies of linseed cake and meal and 
copra cake and meal probably will be 
smaller. 

The 1942-43 prospective supply of oil 
seed cake and meal plus gluten feed 
production is about 25% larger per grain 
consuming animal unit than in 1941-42. 
The supply of protein furnished by all 
feeds in 1942-43 is estimated to be 84% 
of requirements compared with about 
80% in 1941-42. 


SOME PRICE INCREASES EXPECTED 


Some further increase in feed-grain 
prices is in prospect during the next 
year as a result of increasing demand 
from livestock producers and the smaller 
prospective supply of feed grains per 
animal. The amount of the increase, 
however, will be limited by the relatively 
large supply of feed available and by 
the feed wheat program. Large feed 
supplies apparently have been important 
in limiting the advance in feed-grain 
prices during the past three years. Since 
the. outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
corn has advanced 37c bu, oats 18¢ and 
barley 22c. This is much less than the 
increases in the prices of these feeds 
during the first three years of World 
War I. 


NORTH ATLANTIC SUPPLIES GREATER 


The 1942 supply of locally grown feed 
grains in the north Atlantic states is ex- 
pected to be about 7% larger than in 
1941, and supplies of hay 19% larger. 
Rainfall has been ample in these states 
in recent weeks, and pastures and hay 
crops are in excellent condition. This 
has tended to reduce current grain and 
millfeed requirements. Current supplies 
of feed are ample in this area, but short- 
ages may develop later in the season if 
shipping difficulties develop, the report 
points out. 

Some oats and barley may be shipped 
into this region from Canada, where 
production prospects continue favorable. 
Present indications are that oil meal sup- 
plies will be ample in this area, since soy- 
beans and flaxseed will be shipped in 
to take advantage of available crushing 
capacity. 

Indicated production of feed crops in 


TABLE 1—FEED-GRAIN SUPPLIES AND DISAPPEARANCE, AND LIVESTOCK 
NUMBERS 


Corn, Oct. 1 (million bushels) 
Oats, July 1 (million bushels) 
Barley, June 1 (million bushels) 
Grain sorghum production (million bushels) 
Total supply (million tons) 
Grain consuming animal units (millions) 
Supply per animal unit (tons) 
Domestic disappearance (million tons) 

*Partly estimated. 


TABLE 2—SUPPLIES OF SPECIFIED HIGH-PROTEIN FEEDS AVAILABLE 


+Preliminary estimate. 
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DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION IN RELATION TO LIVESTOCK NUMBERS, 1928-42 
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1935 1,791 620 264 50 
1936. 2,038 548 273 69 
1937. 2,582 733 177 52 
1938, 2,134 1,054 203 78 
1939, 1,949 1,292 393 43 
1940.... 1,974 1,523 740 146 
19419... 1,915 1,285 925 65 
1942%*,. 2200 3,700 825 300 


P *Years beginning October, except for cottonseed, which begins Aug. 1. 
ning of year plus production and net imports. 


for fertilizer on farms of cotton growers. 
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**Expected. 
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116 444 2,800 101 55.2 
134 588 3,447 105 66.0 
142 510 3,580 104 68.6 
123 545 4,212 104 81.3 
132 567 4,168" 110 75.7 
185 614 4.476 122 73.4 
175 759 5,317 117 90.7 
80 975 5,785 127 91.0 
25 975 8,025 141 113. 


+Stocks begin- 
Excludes cottonseed cake and meal used 


tProduction plus net imports (or minus net 
§Grain consuming animal units, excluding horses and mules. 
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the southern states was reduced slightly 
during July. Feed-grain supplies for 
1942-43 in the south Atlantic region are 
expected to be a little smaller than in 
1941-42. In the south central region 
supplies are estimated to be 8% smaller 
than a year earlier. 

The price of feed wheat is consider- 
ably lower in the South than the price of 
corn or oats, on a cents-per-pound basis, 
and sales of feed wheat in this area may 
be fairly large. Nevertheless, it appears 
probable that increases in livestock pro- 
duction will be checked to some extent 
in the South during the next year because 
of limited feed-grain supplies. 


NORTH CENTRAL INCREASE UNDER NEEDS 


Indicated production of corn was in- 
creased over 100,000,000 bus in the west 
north central region from July 1 to Aug. 
1. This brought prospective feed-grain 
supplies in this region to a little above 
supplies last year. The condition of 
pastures and forage crops is unusually 
good in this section, and especially in the 
area west of the Missouri River. 

Although 1942 feed supplies in the 
north central region are much larger than 
average, the record livestock production 
expected for 1943 probably will greatly 
reduce the large stocks of feed accumu- 
lated in recent years. The sale price of 
government wheat is cheaper on a cents- 
per-pound basis in the east north cen- 
tral states and in some of the west north 
central states than the July 15 average 


price of corn or oats. Considerable 
quantities of wheat may be fed in this 
area after present corn reserves are 
depleted. 


Prospects for feed crops in the west- 
ern states continued better than average 
and much better than a year ago, when 
the barley crop was comparatively small. 
With large barley supplies available, the 
price of barley in California was 6c 
bu lower this July than last. Barley is 
considerably cheaper than feed wheat 
in most of the western states. Smaller 
supplies of copra cake and meal in this 
area may be partly offset by the shipment 
of soybeans to west coast mills for crush- 
ing. 
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CHARLES E. GUNZENHAUSER 


Charles E. Gunzenhauser, 52, treasurer 
of the Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc., of 
Lancaster, Pa., died in that city recently 
after an illpess of several months. He 
was a former president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association. His father, 
the late Christian Gunzenhauser, was one 
of the early presidents of the State Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers. 


JOHN HENRY RADTKE 


John Henry Radtke, president of 
Radtke Bros. and Kortsch Co., Milwau- 
kee, which has been publishing the Daily 
Trade Review, local daily devoted to 
grain information, died at his home in 
Milwaukee Sept. 17. He had been presi- 
dent of the firm for 45 years, and had 
been publishing the Daily Trade Review 
for 35 years. 


CLYDE 8, BUCKINGHAM 


Clyde S. Buckingham, 53, of York, Pa., 
a member of the Read Machinery Co. 
staff, died recently, death attributed to 
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6 A SON IS BORN ” 








When twins arrived a year ago at the 
home of Harold P. Bell, southern sales 
manager of Larabee Flour Mills Co., em- 
ployees of that company thought it would 
be many a day before they would par- 
ticipate in an office frolic and excitement 
of such proportions. However, when Den- 
nis Ford Hays arrived at the home of P. D. 
Hays, central states sales manager, about 
four months ago, there was great shout- 
ing and back slapping. Here is a snap- 
shot of the Hays family, with Mrs. Hays, 
pretty Betty Ann, Pa Hays and son. 





a cerebral hemorrhage. He had been 
associated with the Read concern for 
eight years as a salesman in the territory 
of central Pennsylvania and for the past 
six months had been expediter of sub- 
contracts. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Stanley Nelson, 
feed department manager of Northrup, 
King & Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
president of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers & Distributors Association at 
the first fall meeting of the group in 
Minneapolis on Sept. 15. He succeeds 
D. A. Williams, Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Service Co., St. Paul. 

Elected vice presidents were L. H. Pat- 
ten, Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn; Warren Plummer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; and J. F. 
Schroeder, North East Feed Mill Co., 
Minneapolis. S. N. Osgood, Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

On the executive board are C. E. Mc- 
Cartney, Purina Mills; George W. Smith, 
Archer - Daniels-Midland Co; A. L. 
Stanchfield, all of Minneapolis; O. N. 
Jensen, Armour & Co., South St. Paul; 
and Mr. Williams, the retiring president. 

The dinner meeting drew an attendance 
of 75 feed men, a number of whom were 
guests from outside the area covered 
by the association. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHRIS MILLER APPOINTED 
SARGENT’S SALES MANAGER 


Des Mornes, Ilowa.—W. I. Sargent, of 
Sargent & Co., feed manufacturers, an- 
nounces that Chris Miller, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager, has been appoint- 
ed sales manager, and Reed Merrick, 
formerly southwestern Iowa and north- 
ern Missouri sales supervisor, appointed 
as assistant Sales manager. Daryl Gard- 
ner, new to the organization, will be 
sales supervisor in the territory formerly 
covered by Mr. Merrick. 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "19" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














Army Wants to Buy .... 


September 23, 1942 


Manufacturers’ Representatives Told 
What to Do in Order to Make a Sale 


“How do I go about getting a govern- 
ment contract?” 

“Write us a letter telling us what 
you manufacture or what you intend to 
manufacture. We will put you on our 
mailing list for that item and will con- 
tact you when we want it. If you have 
plans to expand your plant or to de- 
velop new items, send us a list of your 
machinery and your facilities. We will 
co-operate with you.” 

The above question and answer was 
typical of scores of questions asked at 
the recent conference held between the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Officers of 
Chicago, and 1,579 manufacturers and 
distributors, at the Sherman Hotel. The 
quartermaster is too busy these days to 
go out to the individual manufacturer, 
take him on his knee, and explain to him 
just what he must be and do to become 
a supplier to the military. Bob White, 
chairman, said “the idea behind the meet- 
ing was to give the quartermaster an 
opportunity to tell many manufacturers 
what they need to do to get in the war 
picture, and what it takes to get the 
job done.” The Chicago Association of 
Manufacturers’ Repre“entatives, of which 
Ralph Keller is president, sponsored this 
meeting. 

Colonel Crosby N. Elliott, officer in 
charge of procurement, told the confer- 
ence that four years ago the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot Procurement Divi- 
sion had 39 employees and was buying 
army supplies at the rate of about $4,- 
000,000 a year. Today it has some 900 
employees and its purchases are at a 
rate exceeding $3,000,000 a day. The 
depot stores in its own warehouses be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 items. But 
that’s only a drop in the bucket. 

Manufacturers’ warehouses are used 
for the great bulk of foodstuffs and 
other materials moving to the army. 
These goods are routed direct to army 
camps and posts throughout the nation, 
and to docks where ships wait for export 
abroad. The big task is to keep goods 
from piling up at ports of embarkation, 
as happened in World War I. 

Lieutenant Colonel Jesse H. White, 
officer in charge of the meat and dairy 
section, subsistence research laboratory, 
said that for each 1,000,000 men in the 
service the government spends from $500,- 
000 to $550,000 per day for foods and 
about one half of that goes for meats. 
Back in Civil War days, he explained, 
beef was driven into the camps on the 
hoof and butchered. During the World 
War I, beef was delivered to the army 
in quarters. Today the army gets bone- 
less beef, boneless lamb, boneless pork 
loin, tightly packed and frozen. It also 
gets, for special purpose, dehydrated 
beef. Also a spread for bread, much 
like butter, which will not melt and run 
under 120 degrees heat, and a lard that 
can be shipped without refrigeration. 

Packaging has been developed in a 
remarkable degree within the last year or 
two. Captain Robert R. Melson, officer 
in charge of the packaging section of the 
laboratory, said: 

“Take the caze of the Solomon Islands. 
The temperature there is high; the hu- 
midity is high. ‘The food has to take a 
beating. It must stand up—for weeks 
after it is delivered. We often have to 


pack in small units; for one soldier or 
for groups up to 10. We have received 
many of our best ideas in packaging 
from industry. In other cases we’ve had 
to work them out ourselves.” 

He made the point that the Quarter- 
master Depot is always anxious to re- 
ceive helpful suggestions from manufac- 
turers and is willing to test new ideas 
with painstaking care. 

Major Lynn O. Whitaker, officer in 
charge of the grocery section, said: “The 
time is long past when we buy on price 
alone. Quality of goods is paramount. 
In buying we take into consideration the 
reputation and past performance of the 
manufacturer. We eliminate the irre- 
sponsible bidders and those who are 
known as chiselers.” 

The American soldier was described as 
the best fed and the best dressed sol- 
dier in the world today. Between 50,000 
and 60,000 items to bring him comforts 
are regularly warehoused. When he gets 
an issue of shoes there are 90 lengths, 
widths and shapes to select from to get 
proper fit. Only a part of the supplies, 
however, are stored in the quartermaster 
warehouses, 

The vast bulk of materials are left in 
the manufacturers’ storages. These are 
moved out, on order, to posts and camps 
all over the country as needed. During 
the World War I, goods piled up at the 
docks awaiting ships, often standing for 
days in railroad cars. In this war goods 
are moved from the manufacturer with a 
timing so neat that the trains can be 
emptied immediately into newly arrived 
ships. 

“We move everything from a single 
parcel post package to a trainload of 
goods at a time,” said Lieutenant Colonel 
John J. Madigan, officer in charge of 
the transportation division. “Five thou- 
sand carloads a day go to posts and 
camps within the United States. Chicago 
is fast becoming the trucking center 
of the world. Urgent goods go by air 
express. Air freight is now coming in. 
We use every sort of transportation.” 

“You pitch it to us and we'll pitch 
it out,” said Major William E. Harper, 
Jr., officer in charge of warehouse stor- 
age. 

Captain Virgil O. Wodicka, officer in 
charge of the technical section, subsist- 
ence research laboratory, spoke on the 
development of vitamins. He said: “The 
doctors have their vitamin pills. Our 
job is to supply vitamin rich natural 
foods. Some fortified foods are used, 
such as bread, but not much. We try 
to see that the doctors have a lot of their 
pills left over.” 

Lieutenant Colonel John W. Fraser 
said that the ration developed for the 
Wags—the army dog:—is designated as 
ration K-9. “And we give ’em porter- 
horse steaks,” he added. 

Brigadier General Joseph E. Barzynski, 
commanding general, said: 

“This meeting has as its purpose bring- 
ing into closer contact those who pro- 
duce and those who supply, with the 
personnel of the depot. You suppliers 
are soldiers of production.” 

After the army officers had completed 
their talks the question forum sprang 
into action. All present were asked to 
write out questions which were turned 
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Do You Know that 


/ 
—~“tTxTRA Fancy —~S 


offer 10 Kinds and 

: Granulations of 
IWHOLE WHEAT 

FLOURS? 


é 
THERE’S ONE FOR 
YOUR NEEDS... 





~ COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detrod, Mich. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
RICAN EAGLE” 


HE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


FLOUR mus At FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








over to the “Quiz Table’ for sorting. 
Then the best selected questions were put 
to the speakers. At this table were: 

E. J. Cashman, president, Doughboy 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., inter- 
locutor; J. L. Kraft, president, Kraft 
Cheese Co., Chicago; Mark A. Brown, 
vice president, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Philip N. Pillsbury, 
president, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; Paul S. Willis, president, Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, New 
York; R. M. Connor, president, U. S. 
Cold Storage Co. Chicago; Wesley 
Hardenberg, president, American Meat 
Institute, and Philip P. Gott, president, 
National Confectioners Association, Chi- 
cago. 

“How do you finance a contract?” 
brought the reply, “See your banker.” 
Mr. Brown then explained in detail how 
to go about it, saying that a local bank, 
co-operating with a federal bank, could 
make government guaranteed loans and 
that, today, it is not a difficult matter 
to finance a needed and worth while con- 
tract or development in the interest of 
the army. 

Paul S. Willis asked, “What yardstick 
does the Quartermaster Depot use to 
measure a manufacturer’s ability to pro- 
duce?” 

“The plant, the personnel and the man- 
agement,” was Colonel Elliott’s reply. 
It was then explained that measuring 
the plant and the personnel is rather 
simple. The problem comes in judging 
the ability of the management to man- 
age. If the management falls down 
future contracts are not awarded.” 

“Are large corporations favored?” was 
another. The answer was: “No, we care 
little about the size of the manufacturer. 
We will do business with the very small- 
est where we can. If we want 1,000,000 
units and the manufacturer can supply 
only 5,000, that, of course, would make 
a difference. It would not be wise to 
place the order.” 

The conference to a large extent might 
be described as a morale builder. The 
idea was to tell industry how it can 
function, and immediately, to supply the 
army with goods. The Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot is generally conceded to be 
the biggest buying agency in the world 
today. 

It is a ready and willing buyer. If 
anyone has goods it can use, it is eager to 
get them. The first step is to write that 
letter. 





BFFEAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——< 


BOARD ISSUES REVISED FORM 

FOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

A revised project application form, to 
be used for obtaining priority assistance 
and authority to begin construction for 
most construction items and equipment, 
has been issued by the War Production 
Board. Designated PD-200, it super- 
sedes PD-1A applications for such pur- 
poses. The PD-1A form may _ hence- 
forth be used only to obtain priority 
assistance when construction is not in- 
volved. 

Specifically, application form PD-200 
must be used for: 

Authority to begin construction pur- 
suant to the provisions of the stop-con- 
struction order, L-41. 

Priority assistance for any project 
involving new construction, reconstruc- 
tion, remodeling or conversion. 

Priority assistance for equipment when 
construction is involved. 
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STRATEGIC LOSS SSO N 





BREAD WHEAT Manage 


¥& INDICATE 

Our SOURCES OF 
SuPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 








AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 * 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











he ... Made in Minnesota 


@ 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING'S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 

















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. &. Benne Ages, ooccrccccscccscccccccsscess $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S..........ccccccccccces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica 
Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, 


Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A carry-over of sales made 
the previous week brought the volume of 
business in the Southwest to 93% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 149% the previous 
week and 43% a year ago. A continuous 
run of inquiry brought in some new busi- 
ness, but probably not much more than half 
of capacity. 

Buyers are interested, but uncertain about 
the government's ceilings and floors, and 
much of their inquiry is to see if the sales- 
men know more about it than they. Buy- 
ing fell well behind the inquiry, but the 
amount yet to be purchased seems to be 
great. 

Clears in good demand, with some of the 
second clears hard to find. Pancake flour 
manufacturers are in the market, and the 
grades used for those purposes are fast 
disappearing. Export business still awaits 
clarification of the new export association 
activities and the attitude of the war ship- 
ping board, with little new business trans- 
piring. Operations good. 

Quotations, Sept. 19: established brands 
family flour $6.60@6.85, bakers short patent 
$5.65@5.90, 95% $5.50@5.80, straight grade 
$5.40@5.60, first clear $3.70@4, second clear 
$3.60@3.70, low grade $3.50@3.60. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
tic business active, 9 fair, 2 quiet, 9 slow 
and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales slowed, averaging 
562%, compared with 80% last week. Fam- 
ily trade took 60% of bookings, bakers bal- 
ance. All sales domestic. Operations av- 
eraged 83%, compared with 70% last week. 
Prices closed 10c higher. a Sept. 
19: hard wheat short patent $6.40@7.90, 
soft wheat short patent $6.40@7.90, atand- 
ard patent $6.10@7.50, bakers extra fancy 
$6.20@6.30, bakers short patent $6.05@6.15, 
bakers standard $6@6.10. 

Omaha: Bookings about half the volume 
of last week's. Omaha mills report sales 
32@100% capacity. However, shipping di- 
rections on all contracts show quite an 
increase. Quotations, Sept. 19: family fancy 
$6.20@6.45, family standard $5.50@5.95, bak- 
ers short $5.50@5.85, bakers standard $5.35 
@ 5.60. 

Wichita: Sales slow, 
90%; directions 
tions higher. 

Hutchinson: Although interest did not be- 
come general bookings continued fairly ac- 


ranging from 10 to 
from 90 to 100%; quota- 


tive. Bookings, with a few exceptions, not 
large but sufficient to carry volume well 
over capacity. Shipping directions coming 


in a little less freely. 


Salina: Demand has been satisfactory, 
with good scattered bookings. Prices are 
about 10c bbl higher. Shipping directions 
good, 

Texas: Nothing this week but ordinary 


run of home territory business, 
ily. No round lot business 
heard of. Sales 25 to 30% of 
bulk of it in mixed:-cars. Nothing in sight 
to suggest much improvement in demand 
in the near future. Operations up a little 
to 60 or 70% of capacity. Prices about 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 18: family 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.60@7.20, 
high patent $6.10@6.70, standard bakers 
98's $6@6.50; first clears, sacked, $4.60@4.80, 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Sales fell off 
week ending Sept. 19, 
ceding seven-day period. They were only 
62% of capacity, compared with 225% a 
week earlier and 40% a year ago. 

Trade needs apparently fairly well covered 
for time being; buyers see no necessity for 
adding to holdings. However, a good many 
medium-sized and small bakeries still have 
not anticipated needs. They are those that 
bought more on last crop than they were 
able to use, and carrying charges they 
have had to pay to date have deterred them 
from placing advance orders. Since they 
failed to buy when market was lower, they 
have decided to wait. 

Large and small companies alike report 
shipping directions very satisfactory, espe- 
cially on family flours. Reports of Sunday 
run becoming frequent again. 

No new developments in export situation. 
Cuban and South American buyers. still 
have lot of flour bought, on which they have 
been disappointed in matter of deliveries, 
and, aside from occasional small lot, no new 
business being placed. Millers, naturally, 
hopeful that new export association will 
facilitate movement of congested shipments 
on Atlantic seaboard and Gulf. 

Quotations, Sept. 22: established 
family patents $6.25@6.50, spring first pat- 
ent $6, standard patent $5.95@6.10, fancy 
clear $5.90@6.05, first clear $5.65@5.75, sec- 
ond clear $4.10@4.25, whole wheat $6@6.05. 


mostly fam- 
of any sort 
capacity, the 


sharply for 
compared with pre- 


brands 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Rather 
quiet; scattered inquiry but, in main, coun- 
terbids too low for acceptance. Shipping 


directions again show 
feed demand normal, 


improvement; 
midds. 


mill- 
in best re- 


quest; prices reasonably steady. 
Duluth: Closing quotations unchanged; 
Sept. 19: first patent $6.40, second patent 


$6.20, first clear $6. 


Chicago: 
ber of buyers in 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


taking on one, two 


also 


some 


Hard and soft wi 


Coast, moved the best, 
fair request. Family 
brisk. Trade now 


new 


Sept. 


$7.95@8.10; 


@6.10, 95% 
$4.60@5.15; soft winter short 
@ 6.40, 


19: spring 


$4.80@5.40. 


St. Louis: Mills report new business as 
rather light. Large bookings few and far 
bet ween. However, car lot orders fair, 
mainly for bakery trade for shipment up 
to 120 days. Family trade very light. De- 
mand for high protein clears continues 
good, with offerings scarce, while lower 
grades slow to move. Jobbers advise very 
little new business placed on the books. 


Trade generally standing by, using up pres- 
ent contracts for their requirements. 
directions fair. 


ping 


$6.80@7.05, first clear $5.75@6.25; hard 
wheat short patent $6.15@6.50, 95% $6@ 
6.40, first clear $5.05@5.55; spring wheat 


top patent $6.10@6.70, standard patent $6.05 
@ 6.45, first clear $5.90@6.40. 

Buying wave subsided somewhat, 
since potential 
Market 


Toledo: 


but 


power is 
restricted 


may reappear 


still 


becoming depleted. 


forward and 
seen, 


Toledo bid for 


rate 


$1.32%, or 5%c 
wheat future. 


points to 


sales of 


top 


large. 


bottom 


Business fairly active. 
the market, 


2,000 and 


nters, 


pretty 


No. 2 red 
New York, 
over 


including 
but springs also 
deliveries 
well 


Quotations, Sept. 
soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.65, straight 


Chicago 


Sept. 18, 


A num- 
most of them 
and three car lots, but 
3,000 bbls. 
Pacific 
in 
continue 
booked up, 
following several weeks of active buying, so 
business has slowed up. 
patent 


Quotations, 
$5.80 @ 6.25, 
standard patent $5.80@6.15, first clear $5.40 
@5.85, second clear $3.85@4.20, family flour 
hard winter short patent $5.75 
patent $5.60@5.95, first clear 
patent $6.20 


standard patent $6@6.20, first clear 


Ship- 
19: 


buying 
operations 
and nervous fluctuations caused 
by uncertainties of government action. 
ertheless many 


Nev- 
buyers in market for lim- 
ited amounts because stocks and bookings 
Prices moving steadily 
levels may have been 


wheat, 27c 
was 
December 
Wheat about le up compared 


ticipating. Prices remain at 
but firm and usually price secondary to 
need in closing contracts. Retail bakers, 
possibly, in the market to greater extent 
than their larger competitors, although some 
substantial contracts written among the lat- 
ter, and the jobbing trade likewise continues 
to be active. Directions very good and 
mill operations have materially stepped up. 
Spring first clears continue to hold firm 
after the recent advance and are in good 


same level, 


demand. Foreign trade very light. 
Quotations, Sept. 19: spring fancy patent 

$8.20@8.30 bbl, top bakery patent $6.60@ 

6.70, standard patent $6.50@6.60, spring 


straights $6.30@6.40, spring first clear $5.80 
@5.90, soft winter short patent $7@7.10, 
pastry $6.10@6.20. 

New York: Sales have fallen to light pro- 
portions. They consist almost entirely of 
contracts whose negotiation was begun earli- 
er and may be actually considered a hang- 
over from the previous interest. However, 
in spite of the lack of business, the situa- 
tion is encouraging since shipping directions 
are good and the firmer markets give cour- 
age to jobbers on their high-priced con- 
tracts, for while several bargains are still 
reported through the trade, the majority of 
mills hold to higher levels. As spring wheat 
clears are offered in greater abundance, the 
demand for them slackens, but in the South- 
west spotty sales are indicated at buyers’ 
figures. Texas flours not pressed for sale, 
and the scarcity of cake flours from the 
East is beginning to be repeated in some 
middle western channels. Coast prices on 
soft wheats figure up in the brackets of 
spring high glutens and they are therefore 
devoid of interest. Sales reported are there- 
fore chiefly on spring standards and high 
glutens, with scattered low grade Kansas 
flours in occasional turnover. 

Quotations, Sept. 18: spring high glutens 
$6.70@7, standard patents $6.30@6.50, clears 
$6.05@6.30; southwestern high glutens $6.25 
@6.45, standard patents $6@6.30, clears $5.40 
@5.60, soft winter straights, East $6@6.25, 
West $6.80@6.90. 

Boston: Business has dropped off sharply, 
but some commitments secured from the 
few remaining holdouts. Several round lots 
booked and one sale of 5,000 bbls reported. 
At the moment the majority of buyers are 
covered to the first of the year and a few 
beyond, so mill agents do not expect much 
activity in the immediate future, barring 
unusual market developments. Spring pat- 
ents again held a slight edge over south- 
westerns. A limited number of sales of rye 
flour and soft winter patents whenever the 
latter could be obtained. Family business 
lighter but a fair amount worked to jobbers 
and retailers. Shipping directions still com- 

















with week ago and feed trifle weaker, but ing in at a moderately satisfactory rate. 
flour prices firmly hold at practically same Mill quotations firm. Quotations, Sept. 18: 
peta Soft wheat supplies scant, tightly spring high glutens $6.85@6.95, short pat- 
s. § s aS § 8 ghtly Crear @ 
held. Quotations, Sept. 18: soft winter ents $6.65 @ 6.80, standard patents $6.50@ 
“ 65 s : -25@6.45; southwestern 
wheat standard patent $6.25; locally made °.65, first clears | $6.25@6.45; , 
springs, high gluten $6.50, bakers patent oo . cc, Geass dat es lanes. 
» oF aes 4 . ee " 2 oe i ° 4 8 & a . D. ° 
$6.25, hard winter wheat bakers patent $6. standard patents $6.60@6.70; soft winter 
EASTERN STATES patents $6.65@ 4.95, straights $6.45@6.75, and 
Buffalo: After the brisk buying of the Clears $6.25@6.45. 
previous week, in which some large con- Baltimore: Qustativens unchanged, as de- 
tracts were consummated, the trade has manc is about steady; receipts, 15,307 bbls, 
settled down to a more routine basis, al- an inecresse of 1,193 bbis over last week. 
though orders continue to be written at a Quotations, Sept. 19: spring patent $6.25@ 
fair volume. All elements of the trade par- 6.65, spring standard watent $6@6.25, hard 
— 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. 
Sept. 16 .... 116% 119 123% 126% 117% 120% cece 115% 115% 
Sept. 17 .... 116% 118% 123% 126% 118 120% eeee ees 115% 116% 
Sent. 18 ..0e BS 118% 123% 126% 118% 120% coer eos 116 117 
Sept. 19 .... 117% 119% 124% 127% 119% 121% eee eeee 118% 119% 
Sept. 21 .... 116% 119 124% 126% 119% 120% 116% 118% 
Sept. 22 .... 117% 120 125% 127% 120 121% eos eae 118% 119% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec Dec. May Sept. Dec. Closed Closed 
Sept. 16 . ane 112 110% 117% 90 esee ones eee e008 esee 
Sept. 17 « 328 112 110 117 90 
Sept. 18 . 110 112 110 117 90 
Sept. 19 - 110 112 110 116 90 
Sept. 21 : eee ‘ seen 90 
Sept. 22 ° . 90 é 
——COR ‘ ¢ OAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Dec. 
Sept. 16 76% 78 82% 85% 81% seen 49% 51% rr 46% 
Sept. 17 77% 78% 82% 85% 81% ones 49% 51% 45% 46% 
Sept. 18 77% 78% 82% 85% 79% 81% 49% 51% 46 47% 
Sept. 19 717% 79 83% 86% 79% 82% 49% 52% 45% 46% 
Sept. 21 77% 78% 83% 86% 80% 82 49% 51% 45% 46% 
Sept. 22 77% 78% 83% 86% 80 81% 49% 52 45% 47% 
a RYE FLAXSEED BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 16 70% 74% 67% 69% 244% 247% 244% 55% 56% 
Sept. 17 10% 74% 67% 69% 245 248% 245 55% 56% 
Sept. 18 71% 7 68 70 246 249% 246 ‘nen 55% 56% 
Sept. 19 71% 74% 67% 69% 245 248% 245 ove 56 57% 
Sept. 21 70% 73% 66% 68% 243% 246% 243% eeee 57 57% 
Sept. 22 70% 73% 67% 69% 244% 247% 244 56% 57% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran . 


Standard middlings* 
Flour 


Red 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 


Soft 


middlingst . 
RS ere 


Flour middlingst 


Red 


G08 os. tes. 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


winter bran .. 
Standard middlings* 


Chicago Yr Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
$a eens $....@33.00 $30.00@.. Pee Pre FF $....@35.00 
eis . +++ @33.00 -@.... 28.75@29.00 31.75 @ 32.00 ional 
souls -@33.25 31.00@.... Terr. Fete @ ....@ 35.00 
Terre ----@35.00 33.00@.... 33.00 @ 33.25 35. 25 @ 35: 50 ++» @38.50 
oes ees 37.00@38.00 35.50@.. err) ler +++ + @38.00 - @39.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
bobeea $38.00@ 38.50 $38.50@38.75 $40.00¢ @ 41.00 $35.00@35.50 $.... @ 
ere Ts ines awas 38.75 @ 39.00 oumees’ rrr. Pere 
seecee 38.25 @38.75 oes Musee 35.00 @ 35.50 36. bog p37, 00 
38.00@38.50 38.50@39.00 39.780 40.25 - @36.50 


ie » 41.50@42.00 


42.00@ 43.00 


.@. . 
40.75 @ 41.25 36. 60 @ 37.50 40.00 @ 40.50 
- @. coe @ cece 


evees ~- 41.50@42-00 42.00@43.00 «+++ @43.00 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings | 
$....@29.00 $....@30.00 $. _—" 
++ +@28.00 «++ +@29.00 ooo oes 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 
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winter patent $5.90@6.35, hard winter stand- 
ard patent $5.80@6.25, soft winter patent 
$6.50@7.50, straight $5.15@5.40. ¥ 

Philadelphia: Prices generally well main- 
tained; demand limited; buyers operating 
cautiously, awaiting developments at Wash- 
ington and confining operations mostly to 
small lots to take care of current wants 
Quotations, Sept. 19: spring wheat short 
patent $6.60@6.75 bbl, standard patent $6.40 
@6.50, first spring clear $5.90@6.10, hard 
winter short patent $6.30@6.45, 95% $6.15 
@6.30, soft winter straights $5.35@6.15. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited to 
lots, with little change in price. Sales hold 
to single cars and a few scattered roun: 
lots, none in excess of 1,000 bbls. Bread 
flour largely booked by southwestern mills, 
although demand improving for _ springs. 
Consumers only inclined to keep stocks at 
normal and not interested in forward book- 
ings; bulk well fortified into new year. 
Family flour demand improved. Cake flour 
sales better with pastry and cake makers 
principal takers. Shipping directions active. 
High protein clears find ready sales. Slight 
slowdown in demand for bakers’ products 
due to recent hot spell. 

Quotations, Sept. 19: spring short patent 
$6.70@7.15, standard patent $6.40@6.15, 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.35, stand- 
ard patent $5.95@6.10, low protein hard 


small 


winter standard patent $5.85@6, spring 
clears $6.20@6.45, soft winters $5.65@5.90, 
bulk 

THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Confusion over pending 
farm price legislation holds buyers from 


market and sales small. Also contributing 


to situation was supply of spots intended 
for export, but which instead has _ been 
put on local market. Southwestern hard 


wheat flours continue in best demand, with 
limited demand for northern spring wheat 
and midwestern. Prices range 5@10c bbl 
higher. Shipping directions continue goud. 
Bread and cake production good. 

Quotations, Sept. 19: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.85@7.15, first patent $6.15 
@6.85, standard patent $6.35@6.55, fancy 
clear $6.05@6.30, first clear $5.80@6, second 
clear $5.20@5.60; hard winter wheat family 
patent $6.10@6.35, bakers short patent $5.55 
@6.10, 95% $5.65@5.90, first clear $4.754% 
5.40, second clear $4.35@4.65; soft wheat 
short patent $6.75@7.35, straight $6@6.35, 
first clear $4.90@5.25. 

Atlanta: Inactive except for shipments 
moving on. schedule. One round lot of 
47% % soft short patent sold at $6.68 bulk, 
price about 25c under market. Soft wheat 
flours up about 25c, hard wheat flours up 
about 10c. 

Quotations, Sept. 19: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.75@6.90, standard patent 
$6.65@6.80, straight $6.55@6.70, first bakery) 
clear $6.35; hard wheat family short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.30, fancy patent $6.70@6.9", 
standard patent $6.70@6.90, special or low 
grade $6.30@6.50, 95% $6.50@6.95; bakery 
short patent $6.35@6.60, standard patent 
$6.25@6.50, straight $6.15@6.40, first bakery 
clear $5.75@6, hard wheat low protein 95°, 
$5.80@5.95, bulk; first clear $5.15@5.35, 
bulk; second clear $4.90@5.10, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $8.05@8.25, fancy 
patent $7.65@7.85, standard patent $7.65% 
7.85, special or low grade $7.25@7.45; sott 
wheat short patent, bulk basis $7@7.15; soit 
wheat 95% $6.40@6.55, bulk; straight $6.30 








@6.45, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.90@6, bulk; 
first clear $5.30@5.50, bulk; second clear 
$5.05@5.25, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 


95% $6.85, bulk; self-rising family flour 


quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Sales continue spotty. Prices 
continue to advance and buyers show more 
interest; however, they limit their new pur- 
chases to an occasional lot or two which 
they pick up at bargain prices. Most 
of them are waiting to see what effect the 
ceiling prices on farm commodities. will 
have and inasmuch as they have moderate 
floor stocks and a little on contract they 
have not found it necessary to make an) 
large bookings. Outbound shipments to the 
merchants, jobbers and retailers in the 
South and Southeast are fairly good. The 
population in and around Nashville has in 
creased at least 25,000 this past year, and 
with additional troops in this vicinity to 
participate in war maneuvers, naturally th« 
consumption of flour has increased. 

Bakers generally have picked up only a 
few scattered lots of special grades and did 
not show any interest whatever in making 
additional bookings; however, they are cov- 
ered on most of their requirements for 
some three or four months and _ indicate 
they are going to see a more settled mar- 
ket before making additional’ bookings. 
Shipping specifications have improved. 

Prices higher. Quotations, Sept. 19: soft 
winter wheat short patent $7.75@8.35, stand- 
ard patent $7.45@7.75, fancy patemt $7.15@ 
7.45, clears $6. 85@7.15, hard winter wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.95, standard patent 
$6.20@6.50, spring wheat short patent $6.85 
@7.20, standard patent $6.55@6.85. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets turned quiet, new busi- 
ness reported light. Large users of flour 
are now well booked ahead and not in- 
clined to make new commitments at these 
levels. Milling operations again curtailed, 
due both to lack of shipping instructions 
and lack of labor. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle 
or Tacoma, Sept. 19: family patent $6.45@ 
6.60, bluestem $7@7.15, straight soft white 
$6.60@6.75, pastry $6.60@6.75, Dakota $7@ 
7.25, Montana $6.60@6.85. 

Portland: Buying light. Local trade not 
heavy purchasers with wheat holding steady 
and trade generally quite filéd up. Buying 
is of spasmodic character; some _ classes 
enter market wheh wheat moves upward, 
but display caution in flour purchases. 

Export. trade quiet with exception of 
50,000-bbl sale to navy. It is understood 


this was pretty well divided among mills. 
South-Central American subsidy continues at 
same 
buyers 


level, but little interest on part of 
there. Previous bookings quite 
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heavy, so mills prepared for letdown in 
buying. a 
Quotations, Sept. 19: hard winter $6.60, 
pluestem topping $6.45, soft wheat pastry 
$6.20. 

San Francisco: Prices held steady to 
firm, with interest only fair. Buyers con- 


tinue to shop for the best prices obtainable, 
while mills have adopted a very firm atti- 
tude and show little inclination to bid 
for business. Quotations, Sept. 19: eastern 
family patents $8.80@9, California family 
patents $8.60@8.80, Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $6.10@6.40, northern hard 
wheat patents $6.10@6.30, pastry $5.80@6, 
Dakota standard patents $6.50@6.70, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6@6.20, Montana spring 
wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana standard 
patents $6.20@6.40, California bluestem pat- 
ents $5.80@6, California pastry $5.60@5.80. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
flour in the domestic market are only fair. 
There is little new contracting, but old 
orders are moving out steadily. With wheat 
prices to mills stabilized there is little in- 
centive for forward booking and business 
is more or less on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
It is also well known that long-term con- 
tracts are not regarded favorably by con- 
trol authorities. With business on the slack 
side prices are still being shaded by some 
mills where desirable orders are in pros- 
pect. Lists are unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 19: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, 
bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, 
car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour had a 
quiet wee®. No new orders from any source 
were reported. Canadian mills have plenty 
of U. K. business booked, enough to keep 
them in active operation until near the end 
of the year. Trade wtih the West Indies 
is limited to the amount of cargo space 
available, otherwise sales to those markets 
would be considerable. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 19: vitaminized 
flour for U. K. shipment, 31s 3d per 280 
lbs, October seaboard, Montreal, 31s_ 6d, 
November; 32s 3d December, winter ports. 

Little new business is being done in On- 
tario winters because mills are overloaded 
with export flour which they cannot get 
shipped. Domestic buyers are well supplied. 
Prices are 10@15c bbl higher. Quotations, 
Sept. 19: to dealers the price is $4.40 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal freights; to 
the retail trade, $4.50. 

Winter wheat deliveries are small. yood 
weather is keeping farmers busy with other 
work. Car lot offerings are consequently 
limited, but demand also is light. A large 
percentage of the wheat coming out is 
tough. The price is 1c higher as compared 
with a week ago. Quotations, Sept. 19: 
9ic bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic flour trade is lighter 
and there is no suggestion of export busi- 
ness. Mills continue to operate on old 
export and domestic orders. Stocks on hand 
ample, but in cash wheat market mills are 
after straight and tough grades’ of Nos. 3 
and 4 northern as well as durums and 
garnet grades. Supplies of these grades are 
scarce and most of the business is on an 
odd car basis for rail shipment to eastern 
Canada. Quotations, Sept. 19: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 


and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: While reports continue to 


come in of some very substantial orders 
placed with western mills for export clear- 
ance through eastern Canadian mills for 
both Great Britain and Russia, there has 
been no trace of any business booked 
through this port for some time. This is 
due mainly to the absence of any volume 
of shipping tonnage, 

It is hardly likely that any Russian busi- 
hess can be expected to move through this 
port to Vladivostok for the immediate pres- 
ent at least as a result of the strained 
relations between the Soviet and Japan in 
the Pacific area. 

Therefore the only interest left to export 
houses here is Central and South America, 
both areas still being in the market for 
Canadian flour at current levels, but the 
shipping situation is such that no firm 
offers can be made. 

Domestic hard wheat flour business con- 
tinues to be quite good, much of it attrib- 
utable to national defense operations in the 





West. Stocks carried by dealers here are 
ample for current needs, and with the easy 


availability of new supplies from the prai- 
ries, there never has been any great ac- 
cumulation of supplies on this coast. 
Prices are unchanged and on a cash 
car basis for 98's, cottons, are $5.40 for 
first patents, $5 for bakers patents and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. Ontario pastry flour 
is in fair supply and finding a ready sale, 


quotations to the trade being unchanged 


at $7.30. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 22 

Minneapolis: Bran has been neglected for 
several days and hard to move at even 
$30, decline of $1 for week. Std. midds., 
on other hand, while not active, still salable 
at $31. Flour midds. and red dog com- 
paratively scarce and firm at $33 and $35.50, 
respectively. Some inquiry for bran for de- 
ferred shipment at premiums ranging from 
$1.75 for Nov. to $3 for Jan. shipment; 
some bookings, but millers not free sellers. 
They feel that, as season advances, values 
may draw closer to established ceilings. 


Kansas City: Bran $28.75@29, shorts $33 
@ 33.25. 


Oklahoma City: Very good demand; prices 
unchanged; for southern deliveries: bran 
$1.60@1.65 per bag of 100 lbs, mill run 
$1.70@1.75, shorts $1.80@1.85. Northern de- 
liveries: bran $1.55@1.60, mill run $1.65@ 
1.70, shorts $1.75@1.80. 


Omaha: Trade fairly active; mixers and 
jobbers best buyers; bran $29.50@30.50, 
brown shorts $32, gray shorts $33@33.75, 
flour midds. $33@33.75, red dog $35. 

Wichita: Good; trend about steady; sup- 
ply about even with demand; basis Kansas 
City: bran $30@30.25, shorts $33@34. 

Hutchinson; Not so active; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $30, mill run $31.50, 
gray shorts $33 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend steady; supply of 
bran adequate, but shorts remain scarce; 
basis Kansas City: std. bran $29.50@30, 
gray shorts $33@33.50. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend fairly steady; 
supply adequate; mixed car trade taking 
bulk of production; car lot offerings lim- 
ited; wheat bran $33.60@34, gray shorts 
$38@39, white shorts not quoted, del. Texas 
com. pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Slow; trend steady; supply suf- 
ficient; spring and hard winter bran $33, 
std. midds. $33.25, flour midds. $35, red 
dog $37@38. 

St. Louis: Bran $31.75@32, pure bran 
$32@32.25, gray shorts $35.25@35.50, no of- 
ferings of brown shorts, red dog $38. 


Toledo: Steady, but tendency gradually 
down; prices off about 50c ton; soft winter 
wheat bran $32.50@34.50, mixed feed $35, 
flour midds. $35@35.50, std. $33. 


Buffalo: Demand for bran and std. midds. 
somewhat softer with supply exceeding de- 
mand; use of CCC feed wheat in place of 
wheat millfeed feeds was noted as increas- 
ing rapidly; std. midds. especially affected 
by this trend; trend steady; supplies of 
heavy grades not so plentiful and held firm 
due to good demand; bran $35, std. midds. 
$35, flour, midds. $38.50, second clear $40.50, 
red dog $39, heavy mixed feeds $38.50. 


New York: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $38.45, std. midds. $38.45, flour 
midds. $42.70, red dog $43.20. 


Boston: Demand continues slow and comes 
only from those in immediate need of sup- 
plies. Market firm, but offerings plentiful 
both from Buffalo and the West, the latter 
being 25c per ton lower on bran, but on the 
same basis as Buffalo for midds. Canadian 
mills made no offerings and there was only 
a limited number from jobbers; std. bran 
$40@41, std. midds. $39.75@40.25, flour 
midds. $40.75@41.25, mixed feed $40.75, and 
red dog $43. 


Baltimore: Slow; trend about steady; sup- 


ply ample; std. bran $38@38.50, pure soft 
winter bran $38.25@38.75, std. midds. $38 
@ 38.50, flour midds. $41.50@42, red dog 


$41.50@42.° 
Pittsburgh: Improved; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spring bran $37, red dog $41.50. 
Philadelphia: Limited; trend easy; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $38.50@38.75, pure 
spring $38.75@39, hard winter $38.75@39, 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Sept. 19, and corresponding date of a 























year ago: 
7---Wheat—_ -—Corn co Oats—7. -—Rye—_>7 -~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
a Ee 7,448 8,718 263 482 12 10 90 161 5 3 
SE 6 e080 034s teow s 7,410 9,653 4,221 5,820 1,387 1,117 4,450 3,473 350 159 
er os 45 ee ee oe ee ee 175 oe ee 
J Ses 11,062 15,722 12,168 8,718 1,797 5,270 3,687 3,876 529 323 
a - , 187 193 ee - 134 mye a es 
Lo. 2 eae 170 210 2 2 6 6 260 2 220 300 
|. i eaeeaeere $2,027 31,193 3,272 1,549 444 371 1,191 1,881 659 385 
ees Mj i EE 14,889 12,958 131 478 163 98 8 13 21 357 
. as aeeaee as 5,670 5,275 14 ° ee ee ee oe 
HutcRingon ......00006 12,138 11,147 ‘a ‘ za us - si ‘ 
Indianapolis ........... 1,698 3,047 1,538 1,279 443 698 50 176 es a 
Kansas City .......... 39,859 41,027 1,452 1,102 189 173 323 300 49 233 
oy a eee 2,199 3,076 1,108 1,524 93 378 1,064 943 1,191 455 
Minneapolis ........... 34,339 38,315 3,445 1,853 1,935 2,486 4,977 4,732 4,020 2,858 
New Orleans .......... 2,141 2,084 114 72 33 nd : ee 12 ws 
PE sos ctsevacees 457 625 119 442 14 170 1 39 - 30 
Oe 96 20 s3 25 - 86 7 es on 19 
C4 6 sn o%-6 00-0-00- 17,400 15,068 4,320 6,625 650 429 112 309 335 124 
See 914 1,433 410 268 44 *| is 154 80 
Philadelphia .......... 2,816 2,218 13 236 14 66 44 98 1 3 
a eer reer 7,201 7,891 2,705 1,474 287 362 807 16 90 26 
EE Svicibg 3.60.0 9.07 2,243 1,720 413 1,182 113 183 56 64 124 40 
NEE 0 9 Si6se'e.n ese 6.0% 6,816 6,921 348 249 142 1% 7 10 4 29 
. | oases an 8,881 8,529 ee 2 1 2 ee 5 3 35 
INE 65505 Soiuce ‘ 3 19 272 os oe oe ** be ° 
MN 826 Che des sede 217,327 227,327 36,243 34,180 7,767 12,080 17,264 16,273 17,767 
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soft winter nominal; midds., std. $38.50@ 
39, flour $42@43; red dog, $42@43. 

Nashville: Fair; offerings limited on 
shorts, as most buyers of flour want a few 
bags of shorts included in each car; bran 
easier; prices about steady, bran quoted 
$36.50@37, gray shorts $40@40.50. 

Seattle: Fair; trend steady; 
$35 @ 35.50. 

Portland: Mill run 
$36.50, shorts $36.50. 


Ogden: Business steady, supply and de- 
mand about equal; trends about offsetting 
each other, stabilizing conditions; mills con- 
tinue to operate to capacity six days per 
week; quotations stationary) red bran and 
mill run $35.50, blended $35.50, white $36, 
midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, 
blended $40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 ton, 


supply fair; 


$35, bran $36, midds. 





ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mill run $41.20, blended $41.20, 
white $41.20, midds. $41.20, car lots, f.o.b. 


San Francisco; Los Angeles prices up $1. 

San Francisco: Market steady to firm, 
with offerings light; demand fair, but trade 
generally buying, as they need _ supplies, 
mostly from local sources, which applies to 
other markets also. Kansas bran, $40@ 
40.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $39@39.50, 
blended © $40@40.50, white $40@40.50; Ore- 
gon-Washington: red mill run $39@39.50, 
std. $39@39.50, white $40@40.50, white bran 
$40.50@41, midds. $41@41.50, shorts $40.50 
@41; Montana: bran and mill run $40.50@ 
41; California: blended mill run $39@39.50, 
white $39.50@40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $40.50, local mill run $40. 


Toronto: Demand quiet; less millfeed now 
required by farmers on account of large 
crops of feeding grains; supplies are in- 


creasing and export permits are in demand. 
The export price is unchanged at $38@ 
38.50 ton for splits, basis Montreal freights, 
Canadian funds. This makes export permits 


worth $7@7.50. Domestic values are un- 
changed. Bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 


cars, track, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: Demand poor in western prov- 
inces, but eastern Canada continues to take 
all available supplies; no sales reported to 
United States; no accumulation of stocks. 
Bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; although west- 
ern Canadian mills are busy with flour 
orders and therefore have plentiful supplies 
of millfeed to offer, there are few reports 
of sales being pressed, especially since prices 
are now at minimum levels. On the other 
hand buyers are careful about their pur- 
chases at present. There are ample stocks 
here for all requirements and consumption 
is a little below normal, although business 
in mashes remains good. Prices are un- 
changed, cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour 
$37.50@ 40. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
12, 1942, and Sept. 13, 1941, 
the United States Bureau 
Economics, in 


as reported to 
of Agricultural 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— ,-—in bond— 
Sept.12 Sept.13 Sept.12 Sept.13 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Weent .2cces 266,590 280,105 17,074 23,987 
CO kc cccvas 40,435 38,213 oe 
0 eee 7,905 12,877 67 92 
Pe dcccedees 17,694 15,730 1,098 1,429 
a 8,037 5,920 44 131 
Flaxseed 2,837 5,690 y 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 12 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (551,000) bus; corn, 
5,779,000 (3,155,000); oats, none (39,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Sept. 19, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis s 6s eu 7,975 8,750 
Kansas City 1,675 2,475 4,025 6,775 
Philadelphia 500 380 aan rar 
Milwaukee .... ar 80 3,240 2,580 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per. word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 














WANTED—POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by an all around mill man; 
have milled hard and soft wheats, also 
10 years as superintendent of semolina 
milling. Can come on short notice. A. 
Cc. L. Wienke, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





WANTED—POSITION 
ent of 1,000-bbl mill or 
ployed as superintendent 
manager of a 1,000-bbl flour and feed 
mill but would like to make a change; 
have had lifetime experience in milling, 
married, no family, location not of im- 
portance. Address 5772, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


FAMILY FLOUR SPECIALIST, 
manager, desires connection with 
table mill interested in developing prof- 
itable family flour business, or with large 
wholesaler who sees the opportunity af- 
forded by flour at this time. Have un- 
usual background of experience gained 
as sales manager for leading flour dis- 
tributor and with large Central States 
mill. Interested only in a_ connection 
where sound and permanent business can 
be developed. Address 5782, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AS SUPERINTEND- 
larger; am em- 
and production 





SALES 
repu- 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—25-BBL AMERICAN MIDGET 
Marvel mill, size 38 Eureka wheat scourer, 














Richardson fanning mill, with elevator 
legs, chutes, etc., for complete milling 
operation. Flambeau Jobbing Co., Phil- 
lips, Wis. 

FOR SALE—ONE ELECTRIC HOIST, 
with 3-h.p. motor; 1 50-h.p. motor with 


all starting equipment; 1 15-h.p. motor; 


1 grain power shovel; several elevators 
with 8x5 and 9x5 cups; 3 stands of collar 
oiler 9x24 Nordyke rolls; 3 sifters, 4x22, 
late drive; 7x18 chills, 9x18 chill, 9x24 
chills, for both Nordyke and Allis rolls; 
1 large platform truck scales, 9x22. F. 


W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Il. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














AUTOMATIC WEIGHING SCALE THAT 
will weigh rice accurately within 1-16 of 


an ounce over or under on drafts of one 
pound each, with speed of 20 dumps per 
minute and have range of from 1- to 5-Ib 
dumps, but primarily 1-lb dumps; scale 
must be in first-class condition and sub- 
ject to inspection while operating. Rick- 
ert Rice Mills, Inc., New Orleans, La. 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


September 23, 1942 























A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on hasis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ......... $5.80@ 6.25 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.80@ 6.15 
Spring first clear ............ 5.40@ 5.85 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.75@ 6.10 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 5.60@ 5.95 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.15 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.20@ 6.40 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.00@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.80@ 5.40 
Rye flour, white .......cece- 4.25@ 4.40 
Rye flour, dark ....---e-ee. 3.50@ 3.65 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $6.45@6.60 $8.60@8.80 
Soft winter straight.. 6.60@6.75 


cone Duce 
POSUEy cccccccececs - 6.60@6.75 5.80@6.00 
*Includes near-by straights. 


(Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.00@ 6.15 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.70 $6.60@ 6.70 $6.70@ 7.00 $6.25@ 6.65  $6.60@ 6.75 $6.65@ 6.80 $....@.... $6.85@ 7.20 
5.95@ 6.10 ery ere 6.05@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.65 sete Meace 6.55@ 6.85 
5.65@ 5.75 coco Moses 5.90@ 6.40 5.80@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.30 wre. rT 5.90@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.45 ee ee oS 
oo eces 5.65@ 5.90 6.15@ 6.50 oBMocce 6.25@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.45 6.60@ 6.75 ose Wasnee 6.50@ 6.95 
See 5.50@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.40 se ees 6.00@ 6.30 5.80@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.30 6.45@ 6.60 Coee Moves 6.20@ 6.50 
Pere 3.70@ 4.00 5.05@ 5.55 oMecse 5.40@ 5.60 coce@ecee Seuleen’ wee, rere 64068 ewes eos ect 
eT ee Ae 7.10@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.10 0.00 ecee 6.50@ 7.50 TT. see 6.65@ 6.95 cose @Pesee 8.35 
eer, rere cooeM@esce 6.80@ 7.05 Ter. Lee 6.00@ 6.90 *5.15@ 5.40 *5.35@ 6.15 6.45@ 6.75 wre eee 7.75 
ere, ire coc @Meocee 5.75@ 6.25 once vex Te ee 0aseebke ae er 6.25@ 6.45 ro, ser 7.15 
4.10@ 4.30 ee eS --@ 4.90 ooee@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.05 -++-@ 4650 4.75@ 4.90 PN Pee Tr, STrr ee ee 
3.40@ 3.70 ecoe@ecee o++-@ 4.30 ++2-@ 4.65 cves@eces ooe-@ 3.95 case @ veces rer, Serr cqceo@oces —— ee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Dakota ...sccce $7.00@ 7.25 $6.50@ 6.70 Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... 31s 3a eye 
BEOMIRMR .ccccce 6.60@ 6.85 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst ...... $4.40 
Spring first clearf .. ....@3.40 oscese 


. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes, 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Sales 
very meager; trade not willing to meet mill 
ideas as to values; directions, however, 
holding up good, and unfilled business on 
mill books getting down to point where 
new buying must be done. Pure white rye 
flour $4.10@4.30 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; pure medium $3.90@4.10, pure 
dark $3.40@3.70. 

Chicago: A fair amount of small lot 
buying. Directions fair. White patent $4.25 
@4.40, medium $4.05@4.20, dark $3.50@3.65. 

St. Louis: Prices 15c higher. Sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$4.90 bbl, medium $4.70, dark $4.30, rye 
meal $4.50. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye 
steady; demand little changed; rye flour, 
dark to white $3.95@4.50 bbl, No. 2 rye 
85@90c bu; rye stock in local elevators 
decreased 6,006 bus during the week to a 
total of 91,961 bus. 

New York: Demand light with spotty 
turnover; prices higher; pure white patents 
$4.75 @5.05. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.25, me- 
dium $5.05, dark $4.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $4.50@4.60, medium $4.20@4.40, dark 
$3.85 @ 4.10. 

Portland: Pure dark rye flour $5.75, me- 
dium dark rye $5.75, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.05, Wisconsin white patent $6.15. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet, with ample 
offerings at revised figures; white patent, 
$4.75 @ 4.90. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Not much snap to trading, 
though inquiry has picked up; buyers averse 
to meeting advancing levels, having been 
looking for lower prices. Quality of new 
du.um, however, disappointing; premiums 
have strengthened. Much late durum caught 
by rains and arrivals damp and lower in 
grade than anticipated. Fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $6.15@6.25 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, standard $5.85@5.95. 

In the week ended Sept. 19, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 78,962 bbls 
durum products, against 53,116 in the pre- 
vious week. 


Philadelphia: Offerings light; market 
slightly firmef; demand only moderate; No. 
1 fancy, $6.95@7.15; No, 1 regular, $6.65 


@ 6.85. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 20@25c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; first zrade 
sem lina $7.25, granular $6.80, No. 3 36.60, 
fancy patent $7.25. 

Buffalo: Buying interest and demand 
much improved, with prices fluctuating with- 
in a narrow range; some good sales con- 
summated; trend steady; supply ample; 
shipping directions greatly improved, insur- 
ing better operation; better feeling prevailed 
throughout trade; on bulk basis: No. 1 
$6.85, durum fancy patent $6.85, macaroni 
flour $6.15, first clear $5.10, second clear 
$4.20, durum granular $6.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 $6.75, bulk. 

Chicago: Only scattered sales reported; 
No. 1 semolina $6 25@6.55, standard No. 
1 $6.05@6.25. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal are sell- 
ing slowly. Buyers are waiting for the new 
crop. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 19: regular grades $3.05 per bag of 80 
lbs, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal territory; 
oatmeal, in 98s, jute, $3.75. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal moderate; supplies light: n» export 
indicated. Quotations, Sept. 19: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 22 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visisble supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 18, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














minals ....... 129,887 152 604 2,127 
Private terminals ee se 29 9 
Tetele wssceoves 129,887 152 632 2,136 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster 17,344 oe 16 24 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eee 19,646 5 2 
Churchill 2,617 ° ee ee 
ViCterim wccccvces 1,006 on oe ee 
Prince Rupert 1,206 es ee ° 

Totals wccccees 171,705 152 654 2,162 
WOOP OBO cvccece 140,936 345 852 2,999 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,685 23 137 665 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OPN GIG. « ctcene 221 ee is 2 
co ere 2,906 23 137 667 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Be écaeanets 2,166 2 11 193 

Pn . sceaveenne 130 18 196 146 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

— ., Sere 106 os 8 5 
co eer re 2,402 19 215 344 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 18, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 18,515 171 1,342 2,149 

All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OFO GEV. ccccaes 2,613 ee 18 6 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Sept. 18, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 16,178 243 1,837 1,341 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OOM GAG, accciece 597 25 49 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts an@ shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 19, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 

-—Receipts—, -—-Shipments— 

Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 106 491 133 60 187 85 
Duluth ... 492 os 95 85 os 31 
Indianapolis 8 65 10 as 44 10 
Kan. City... 261 69 18 17 71 28 
Milwaukee 11 37 5 18 





Mpls. ..... 1,116 3 279 555 11 365 
Omaha ... 60 45 26 41 74 12 
Peoria .... 26 121 38 25 65 20 
Sioux City. 18 24 16 18 26 14 
St. Joseph. 21 13 8 33 19 6 
St. Louis.. 95 125 36 62 84 8 
Wichita .. 54 ee oe 33 ee oe 

Totals 2,268 993 664 1,047 581 579 


Last week.2,107 648 804 1,014 711 555 
Last year..1,445 1,409 363 244 1,594 412 
Galveston ° oe . oe ee 





| ee | oe 4 ll 
Totals .. 12 2 4 11 as 
Last week. 83 5 5 12 13 
Last year.. 138 59 21 oe oe ee 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CONE: scvesnnes 4 q 5 5 
a... rrr 5 = os “se 
Milwaukee ....... 12 oe es 
Minneapolis ...... 78 aw 17 
eae .s 3 es 
Sioux City ....... 6 és 2 
eee - .% 2 . 
eS chew eu’. 105 7 26 5 
BAG WOO oc cccss 93 17 29 2 
BME PORE ccveces 207 5 49 5 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Sept. 19, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
27 2,433 4,780 
-. 1,0511,159 


Minneapolis 


.-2,111 634 144 
Duluth 6 


64 277 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 
19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 

Baltimore ..... 1,610 os ea 
ere 2,374 - e ee 
BUMERIO .cccsese 5,355 é 168 122 

BOGE ivccsec 136 ee =e 
CRICABO .cccocs 136 
Duluth ery oe 29 
New York ..... 1,876 

BROME ooccces 175 
Philadelphia ... 345 Pa - rT .% 
BRS sccsneces ee os es oo 2 

Totals ...... 12,007 -» 168 122 140 
Sept. 5, 1942. 13,558 o* 67 283 44 


Sept. 20, 1941. 16,291 oe 73 228 214 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


Week ending———, 





_ 
Sept.5 Sept.12 Sept. 19 
Weve WARD saccess 14,994 12,631 *17,068 


*Four mills. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHEMISTS’ SHOW TO STRESS 
CHEMICAL SALVAGE PROGRAM 
Ways in which many pounds of essen- 

tial chem‘cals may be salvaged will be 

stressed at the National Chemical Ex- 
position to be held at the Sherman Hotel 
in Chicago Nov. 24-29. Participating in 
the program will be the industrial salvage 
section, Conservation Division of the War 

Production Board, which has worked with 

the Chicago section of the American 


Chemical Society in building an educa- 
tional exhibit centered around salvage. 

It is estimated that approximately 
100,000 Ibs of essential chemicals can be 
salvaged. In addition to this, the pro- 
gram contemplates the reclamation of 
millions of gallons of needed chemical 
solvents which, after contamination, have 
heretofore been discarded as Waste. 

The exhibits and program will also 
feature substitutes developed through 
chemistry. Among the speakers will be 
N. L. Shepard, chemical director of the 
American Cyanamid Co., C. G. King, sci- 
entific director of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc., and L. A. Maynard, director 
of the school of nutrition and the United 
States nutrition laboratory at Cornell 
University. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Sept. 21, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Mic<ds. 
September . es 120 240 





October 1,200 240 360 4,790 100 
November 4,560 1,440 360 3,780 i20 
December .. 2,880 240 -- 1,620 oe 
January 2,640 240 240 3,000 190 
February .. 240 480 es 240 
Totals ...11,520 2,760 1,200 13,430 1,010 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months. 


The figures for June are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
For July, 1942, 958 companies report 1,085 mills, of which 95, with daily capacity 


of 29,379 bbls, were idle. 


Of the 1,085 mills which reported detailed production data at the 


biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,049 accounted for 105,207,662 bbls of the total 
wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 


The wheat ground averaged 274.1 lbs per bbl of flour in July, 274.2 in June, 274. 
May, 274.6 in April, 273.5 in March, 273.3 in February, 274.5 in January, 1942, 274.1 in 


4 in 


December, 274.3 in November, 273.9 in October, 273.3 in September, 273.3 in August, 1911. 

The offal reported amounted to 79.1 lbs per bbl of flour in July, 79.3 in June, 79.6 in 
May, 79.6 in April, 78.5 in March, 78.3 in February, 79.3 in January, 1942, 78.9 in December, 
79.1 in November, 79.1 in October 78.6 in September, and 78.5 in August, 1941. 





Production————, Daily Per ct. of 

Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1942— reporting ground bus his offal, Ihs capacity, bbls operated 
SUF ccccccese 1,08 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 60.4 
MUD 0-0:0040442 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 55.0 
BEOP cccccccce 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 54.6 
April .cccccce 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 53.6 
March ....... 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 §5.7 
February ..... 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 577.775 63.8 
vr cooese 1,093 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.5 
December .... 1,095 42.403.363 9.283.069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 
November .... 1,090 37,659.901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 59.5 
October ...... 1.090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766.312.956 576.931 62.2 
September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9.495.471 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 
August ...... 1,097 39.123.440 8.592.209 674,350,558 578.211 57.2 
SOY cccccccee 1,008 40,625.412 8.918.328 703,200,817 578.322 59.3 
GUD ceccecess EE 38.818.781 8,551,625 669.140,516 580.457 58.9 
Ct civepaaes 1,106 39.944.639 8.595.895 675,410,877 582.373 56.8 
ADT seccsece 1,900 40.899.012 9,001,951 706.943.556 581.799 59.5 
March ....... 1.100 39.791,630 8,763,643 686.550.677 581.943 57.9 
February ..... 1.097 38,574.899 8.963.113 6329.1°3.999 581.818 60.5 
January - 1.085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58." 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 1757 IDENTICAL MILLS* 


Per ct 

Lbs of Lbsof of ca- 

-— Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper 

ground. bus flour. bbls offal. Ibs pacitv. bbls of flour of flour ated 

July—1942 ........ 40,148,016 8,799,184 693,005,317 535,619 273.8 78.8 63.2 
rere 39,365,161 8,652,215 679,771,251 531.682 273 0 78.6 62.5 
| ERTL 37,348,396 8,170,224 653,158,337 530,763 274.3 79.9 59.2 
SPP ee 37,344,965 8,118,126 662,644,383 523,383 276.0 81.6 62.0 
0 37,625,706 8,151,464 671,940,017 530,923 276.9 82.4 61.4 
*These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls of the total wheat flour production 


(111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939 


and accounted for 97% 
bbls). 


of the wheat flour. production reported for July, 1942 (9 074,98 
During July, 1942, 54 mills, with capacity.of 19,610 bbls, were idle; and since Jan 
1, 1942, 5 mills have been reported as dismantled, and 1 as destroyed by fire. 


The total 


capacity of these six mills was given as 2,055 bbls. 
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ARNOLD 


— 


| STERLING 


: Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


Pre-Revolutionary Millers 

















Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” _ “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 


510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
; winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


) FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA * KANSAS 








Exporters of Quality Flour 
Brokers Exclusively 





Pan-American Trading Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











(Continued from page 27.) 
of the court of common pleas, and re- 
tained the honor until his death. 
Kittery had been raided a number of 
times by the French and Indians, and in 
1745, 
France and England, Pepperell strongly 


when war broke out between 
urged an expedition against Louisberg 
on Cape Breton Island, which was the 
stronghold of the French power. He 
raised a force of some 4,000 volunteers, 
advancing £5,000 from his private for- 
tune, and was chosen general of the 
army. By means of a small squadron 
under Commander Warren the troops 
landed at Louisberg April 30, 1745. 
Siege was at once laid to the town, and 
the batteries gradually advanced to 
within 600 feet of the walls. 
were breached, and on the forty-ninth 
day of the siege the fortress was com- 


pelled to surrender. 


The walls 


This really important victory created 
a great stir, not only in this country but 
in England, and Pepperell was created 
a baronet, the first man born in the 
colonies on whom such an 
conferred. 


honor was 


Not long after the peace, Pepperell re- 
tired from business, perhaps our first 
millionaire. On his estate, which was 
some 30 miles long, he lived in baronial 
style. 

Pepperell’s house was sumptuously 
furnished, and managed by a large ret- 
inue of servants. He kept a coach and 
six in London style, and had a barge 
on the river, 


in fancy livery. 


rowed by a black crew 
with 
and picturesque fashion of the times, he 
appeared daily in a suit of scarlet cloth 
trimmed with gold lace, and in a large 
powdered wig. 


In accordance the extravagant 


At the time of the French and Indian 
War in 
major general in the British army, and 
commanded the forces charged with the 
protection of the northern frontier. 


1755, he was commissioned a 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





e The Court Reporter e 


Liquidated Damages Provision of Flour 
Sales Contract Upheld 
By Arthur L. H. Street 


The standard flour 
sales contract provision for assessment 


validity of the 


of a mill’s damages for a buyer’s breach 
of contract to buy, on the basis of 
wheat and selling costs, etc., was upheld 
by the United States circuit court of 
appeals, sixth circuit, in Dayton Bread 
Co. vs. Montana Flour Mills Co., 126 
Fed. 2d, 257. The court further decided 
that in that action to recover such dam- 
ages, the trial judge erroneously denied 
the mill recovery of an item for selling 
expense where the mill’s complaint inad- 
vertently referred to an item for resell- 
ing expense, which would not have been 
allowable. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Imports of tea into the United States, 
second largest market for tea in the 
world, have averaged approximately 100,- 
000,000 lbs annually during the past sev- 
eral years. Of this annual amount, India 
and Ceylon normally supplied 43,000,000 
lbs; Java and Sumatra, 37,000,000 lbs; 
Japan, Japanese-dominated 
China, 20,000,000 lbs. 


areas and 
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A Great Agricultural Bank 


A substantial part of the business 
of the FIRST in ST. LOUIS is with 
the agricultural industries, wherever 


located. 


Millers, grain merchants, and the 
great livestock industry—all find in- 
telligent and informed service facili- 


ties at this bank. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








































American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














HH] PROMPT. ACCURATE. [i 
FH LABORATORY SERVICE 








THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


' OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND e PRODUCER *-KYROL e 
ALFALFA MEAL SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. Headquarters - Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Lamar, Colo, 





















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


LID... 
G@| NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS “—" 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


CANADA 











Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


















Robin « Hood 


FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
,0F Canada to the Bakeshops 
e of the World 





SPILLERS LIMITED | 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


4 4 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. SYDNEY, N. S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Grain Exch Winnipeg CaBLE AppREss, ‘““GILLESPIE,’”’ SyDNEY 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 

















Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 








Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 








Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


w, Calgary, Saskatoon 







ffices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton e Orrental 

















FLOUR MILLERS Export Flour 
sxaare ew | | TNSURANCE 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia **41l Risks’’ 

Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
W. S. KIMPTON & SONS Ocean and Lake Insurance 
Fl Mill and Transportation 
our 1 ers Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA Export Flour Handling 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
R. C . PRATT F, 0. Faceees co., LTD. 
FLOUR—EXPORTER-—CEREALS Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
68 KING ST. EAST j 
TORONTO, CANADA ee 
Cable Address: “PRAaMILLCO,” Toronto. 111 John Street, New York 
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CTURI WINNIPEG 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods nailing Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


Sa | 





came — 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 








| Owning and Operating Mills at 
| Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
| HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
| ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINEHAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
| CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, _ REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


1 











REGISTERED 
SELECTED HARI 


WHEAT ; =) 


Se 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 


CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE «+ MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





HURON 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


JUTE 34 A G Ss COTTON 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMacs”’ 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


TORONTO, CANADA 





since ww 
James fechardson & dons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


Grain 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 

















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 

















DA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 








VANCOUVER 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Who Owns the Wind? 











(Continued from page 19.) 
est rate of output reached having been 
26 bus in the hour. 


WHO OWNS THE WIND 

Under the feudal laws no one without 
special grant or concession was permit- 
ted to erect mills, including, of course, 
windmills. Hence without such permis- 
sion no one could use the wind for mill- 
ing purposes. Thus those who could so 
use it did, in a sense, collectively own 
the wind for that particular purpose. 

When the operation of these ancient 
laws first began to be popularly real- 
ized, resentment at such a monopoly 
was commonly expressed in the sarcastic 
problem, “The air is free to all and the 
wind is but the air: Who shall own it?” 
As a matter of fact, the query was in- 
variably answered by the law in favor of 
the privileged mills, to the prejudice of 
which no one was permitted to use the 
wind for mill driving. 

The entire merits of such a case are 
aptly summarized in the feudal customs 





of Berry, France, “Any one may con- 
struct or erect a windmill on his her- 
itage, provided that it is not within the 
territory and jurisdiction of a lord pos- 
sessing manorial milling soke rights.” 

At the extinction of milling soke, all 
to monopoly of grinding, 
hence to monopoly of wind, 
unless by special enactment the monop- 
oly continued. In various acts of 
Parliament of about a century 
lating to windmills, special clauses are 
inserted protecting them from any in- 
terference with their aerial motive power 
by the erection of the 
planting of trees in their vicinity. 

The mechanism of a windmill, of 
exceedingly simple nature at best, re- 
mained very much five cen- 
turies after its invention as it originally 
was. None of the incidental 
ments, which brought it that degree of 
perfection it ultimately attained, seemed 
to have been introduced till a little over 
a century ago» The most important of 
them date very much later still. The 
entire machine thus remained a standing 
monument to the practically dormant 
condition of milling science for over 
500 years. 


claim and 


vanished, 


were 
ago re- 


buildings, or 
an 
the same 


improve- 
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Old Dutch Windmills : } 
. 
* ; pay | 
* ; Canada’s 

m oldest and largest 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 


LIMITED 
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Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
High Test 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 














CANADIAN- Bemis BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


















DESIGNERS 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 




































the 





wear 
away 


hardest 
stone 


Constant 
dripping 
will 


WANT ADS 





For 
results 


advertise 


not 
just 
once 

but 


constantly 


USE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











CALL FOR UNCLE SAM 


A Swedish farmer who wanted to make 
his permanent home in this country ap- 
peared for his naturalization papers. 

Inquirer.—Are you satisfied with the 
general conditions of this country? 

Swede.—Yah, sure. 

Inquirer.—And does this government 
of ours suit you? 

Swede.—Well, yah, mostly, only I lak 
see more rain. 

Y ¥ 
GENIUS 

First Soldier.—l hear your kid brother 
is very smart. 

Second Soldier.—He sure is. He’s only 
16, and he’s been clear through Reform 
School! 

¥ Y¥ 
ISN'T If THE TRUTH? 

When you see a dog leading a man, 
you know the man is blind—but when 
the man leads the dog, you know he is 


married. 
¥ Y¥ 
ONLY WOUNDED 
Restaurant Manager (sampling new 


cook’s first soup).—You say you served 
in France? 

Cook. 
and wounded twice. 
You're a lucky man. _ It’s 
a wonder they didn’t kill you. 


¥ ¥ 


Yes, sir. Cook for two years 


Manager. 


AND THAT'S THE TRUTH 
Hal.—My whole family is very truth- 
ful. Why, a lie never passed by father’s 


lips. 
Cal.—Never? 
Hal.—Nope, he talked through his nose. 


¥ ¥ 
WELL, FIVE, ANYWAY 
Teacher.—Name the five zones. 
Pupil.—Temperate, intemperate, war, 
postal, and O. 
¥ ¥ 
MORE WAR TALK 
“The major may have a gold leaf on his 
shoulder, but to me he’s poison ivy.” 
¥ ¥ 
BE ASSURED 
Patient.—And when you sew me up I 
don’t want you to leave anything. 
Doctor.—I won’t. Not a cent. 
¥ ¥ 
VETERAN 
Mrs. 
about to marry. 


Gossip—So your daughter is 
Do you really feel she 
is ready for the battle of life? 

Mrs. Chatter.—She should be. 
been in four engagements already. 


¥ ¥ 


She’s 


SHOULD SETTLE HIM 
Murphy.—What’s that in your pocket? 
Pat (in whisper).—Dynamite. I’m 

waiting for Casey. Every time he meets 
me, he slaps me on the chest and breaks 
my pipe. Next time he does it, he'll 
blow his hand off. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


L 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co. 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 








MILLING WHEAT 


Operating Kansas Ci 
Southern El 


We are always ready to fill your 
requ ents of 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


ty 
levator Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 





PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C. 3 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRonTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘““DorFEACcH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNnTRY,’’ London 


C. E. _ FEAST & & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,’’ London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street _ GLA scOw 


| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


| LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC, 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


| JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd, WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 





FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLoma,” Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘“‘Pxiiip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE eee wr UER, Minneapolis, 
nn 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ_OUR bonestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












ELLYAourl. 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 


New York City and San Francisco 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Standard of the South 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


**RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
be district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 
, ~~ from growers. 





960 Montana 


CHICAGO, Til. 








NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 











444 W. Grand A JHICAGO plus Dependable Service Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
EE : RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
ANALYSES John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. SEARCHLIGHT Chickasha Milling Co. 
FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN DOMESTIC EXPORT SHORT PATENT FLOUR Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
4 LE : ; yRi Only highest grades spring wheat used; 800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 
Dependable, Prompt Service FLOUR produces excellent bread of fine flavor. Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ve ‘ so Ask for samples. Hard Wheat Flour 
Siebel Institute of Technology P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. Sentes ent B rade Soli 


Member Millers’ National Ria 











ality and 
rice Flour 


Flour Specialists 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





NEW YORK 
PHIL 


ADELP 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS co. 


Joseph, M 




















Acme-Evans Co., 


” James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., 


Amber Milling Co., 
Amendt Milling Co., 
American Bakers 


Minneapolis....... ° 


American cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
American Dry ome Institute, 


Americ an Flours, Newton, Kansas. 


American Machine & yo Co., 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, 


Anheuser-Busch, “oy St. Louis, ) | ee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Atkinson Milling Co., 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
Bay State Milling Co., 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bag Co.—Baltimore; 
Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 


; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 


Salt Lake bape 


mesenainen, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Atchison, Kansas 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y.......... 
Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


Blair Milling Co., 


Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co... 
Bowersock Mills 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., 
Brownold, M. S., Co., 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


New York, N. Y.. 
New York, N. Y... 


Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Canadian- Bemis Bag 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 


Valley Milling Co., 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 


Falls, Ohio; Toledo: Goshen, Ind; 
; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 


ri N. C; Portland, Oregon 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Ci 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., 
South Shore & South 

Railroad, Chicago, 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, “Okla. 
New York, N. Y 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., 
Coleman, David, _ 


Colorado Milling. 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., 
} ange Sheppard & Co., 
R. ane, & Co., 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 


Crookston, Minn. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. . Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond a 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 








Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
_ Serer rere re reer ree ree ree ee 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
BOG, Bee Ee een erdinscesecisans . 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland. Mich.. peccee 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine., New 
Pies Bee. Cr. whaseenecscnsavessexbees 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


PN: 06-6:00060 0046505004500 ee 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago. . see 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
a ° ecovecceccece eevee 

Evans Milling Co., tndianapelia, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland... 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Th GO, £946-nbetedunecanee nde 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y..... ° 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
SO ree oeees 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Tes TOR wesces Senecees aescevees 
Food Research Laboratories, “Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y........ ceccecoes 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. ea esee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ..... $0600068006s:06 Coccece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
NH grade, Mont. ........... oeeeewens 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
CRAG, Be 600 0e wb eeseres Ceecrcesveces 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
= Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
MOOT ERE Te CeCe ee ee ee 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis....... eee 

Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y...... . 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’ 8, 
MPU TT Tre err ey re rer ree Teer et eece 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


H Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicnae, TM. assess ec coeccccvcce 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
PAE. av icccasevinaccewes Coccevecccsoce 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Seeee GH, BOM. esereenececsv scien 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International ae Co., eswesaer om 


“Mo. Ceeebees Cec ccccccerecccceccceeces 


J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(P. ©., Amtiod), Wit. cccccvece sees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. .....0.- 00s sed veto 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inec., Minneapolis :4en0 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo,’ Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... . 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
KANSAS .ccccccccccccce e coos 
Kent, Percy, Bag Oe., Inec., > Kansas City, 
BRO. ccwcecccces onseoees Creeeesecnvce 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, ‘Melbourne, 
Australia ...... ° TYTTTiit ty 


King, H. H., Flour ‘Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. o 60 '06 6505S s 0085S 4466408006 


THE NORTHWESTERN 








King Midas Flour 


King Milling Co., 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipes, pene 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
CRIORRO, TH. ccccccnccccecsccecece 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of .the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., 


Flour Mills wot 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, ° 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 


Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, ee 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., 


aienaen & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Mc cianen & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 


Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis..... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....:.. 


Midland Chemical 
Dubuque, Iowa ... os 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 


Mid- “West Laboratories “Co., 


amnat- salmara tiling oe. Wilkes-Barre, 


Minot Flour Mill "On, | 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Flour Mills Co., 


, & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., 


National Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 


Robert, Ltd., Gleagew, Scotland. 
mee "Century Co., 
Era Milling Co., 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 
New ton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 


New Ulm Roller “Mill Co... 
omeevelie Mig. _Co., ‘Indianapolis, Ené.. 


: Wichita, Kansas.... 


Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 


~ 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, 'N. Rss 
., Little Rock, Ark 
Petersen Oven Co., 
Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., a 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York.. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 


Quaker Oats Company, 
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R Raible, J. R., Co., Birmingham, 
Bis. chee Ne vbweeke 660480045 0'06060 
tapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
APT eee Tee Tee Tee eee 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
REIMER. cocccsccccceveccctscceseucesece 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
Wwaewukee, Wik, .ccccsccccccccccccccces 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, “Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mines, MAM. .cccccccccccovecceveces 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Se ° 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. ...... PTEETTTCTILT TTT TTT 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, England ...ccccccccsececesccces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, _.... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & peeve Ltd., Glasgow, 


Scotland ...... ° ecccccctoscvccses 
Russell-Miller Milling | Co., Minneapolis, 
Mimm, .cccccccccsecs Cece rccccccccces 


Russell Milling Cs. Russell, Kansas.... 


~ St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccses 
St. Joseph (Mo.) screed Laboratories, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ......ccsccsesesess 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, II. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., — N. Ss. W., 
Australia ..ccccsecs covcvecccccecs 
Security Flour Mills Co.. ‘ "Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WHO. covcosessese TrITTTTi rrr TTT 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Se Wuw eee ens 0508 00465040 ORD NOSES 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
Gam Chie, TH. 60sececsiecvascecvseess 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & "Grain, 


Ltd, London, Bng. ccccccccccscccccecs 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England...... es 
Spindier, be. 'G., NOW Tot. cscccccecceces 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 


Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.. e 
oe ee ee Pe ee rere rr 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. VY. wccccccccecs eeee 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .....eeeeeereeeees 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, MO. ..cccccccccvcccecsecsece 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 


Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
N, FY. wcce UCPC TTT TTL TLE 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ..-seeeeeae Terr errere reer ee eee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill........... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipes. 
MOM. cccccccscscsccse eccccccccccce 
Urban, George, Milling Co. . Buffalo.... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Lowia, Mo. .ccsceccccscccvccccccs 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. ..cccccccecccccces 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONG, VB. .cccccccccss ° 

Voigt Milling Co., Granda Rapids, “Mich. . 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Wall- Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
TEBRMRS ce cccsecvesesesceevescecseeoe 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
cocrcesceceeee ecccceees Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co. ™ Great Bend, 
TEBMGRS cc vccescdiveocsocescccesvocesce 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Daas, GHOGOM cccccccecessccvcescves 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
BER, BEIGM, cccccccaccccescccccsccecese 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
COG, TE acnsedoceesins evescccece 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Towonte, OME. oc scccdecccccsccccceces 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. veneed 
and Kansas City, Mo......0..s.cseees 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
COP, TEAMORAS ccc cccccsccess eorecece 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills ere 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. . 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.. ee 
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~ 
A single, convenient, a concentrate — 
added to flour on the basis of 1 oz. per bbl. — brings 
your flour into line with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration requirements for flour enrichment. Its use 
doesn’t involve laboratory work on your part and 
does not upset mill routine in any way. 


“N-RICHMENT-A” is supplied to millers in the 
form of a finely divided powder that can be in- 
corporated in the flour by means of the Novadel 
feeder or other reliable feeding equipment. 
Thorough and intimate dispersion is assured. 
Application methods easily fit into mill routine. 


For the full story about this economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 


Every batch of “N-RICHMENT-A” is separately as- 
sayed and must meet rigid standards of uniformity. 
You can apply it according to directions and be 
relieved of all concern as to full compliance with 
nutritional standards. Moreover, its careful blend- 


ing eliminates any possibility of separation in transit. 
NA-78E 





Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you'll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 
for Mom, then play...lots of it. 


Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 


He likes the way his Dad can hold 


up his head and speak his mind. 


And when Joe looks to the horizon 
he sees new things to come, new 
progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 
ing for, worth keeping for him. 


We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 
resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 





